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THE    AARONTC    PRIESTHOOD. 


One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  King  Saul's 
career  was  the  usurpation  of  the  priestly 
authority.  He  had  seen  with  a  jealous 
eye  that,  although  he  held  the  title  of 
king,  and  went  out  and  came  in  with 
royal  pomp,  Samuel  continued  to  be  the 
real  ruler  in  Israel,  and  regarded  him  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  military  chieftain 
and  subordinate.  Though  humble  at 
first,  and  submissive  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  his  naturally  proud  and  combat- 
ive spirit  could  ill  brook  restraint  and 
limitation.  He  longed  for  power  abso- 
lute, like  that  of  the  monarchs  of  other 
nations;  to  reign  without  a  rival;  and  it 
was  evident  he  only  awaited  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  set  aside  Samuel's 
authority,  and  vest  the  sacerdotal  power 
in  his  own  person. 

To  such  an  honor,  Saul  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim.  As  the  reader  is 
aware,  the  sacred  offices  inhered  only 
in  the  house  of  Aaron  and  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  Saul,  as  has  been  shown,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Samuel, 
though  not  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  was 
closely  related  to  him,  and  held  the 
office  of  High  Priest  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  first  known  instance  of  its 
deviation  from  the  direct  family  line  of 
the  original.  Saul's  act  was  one  of 
sacrilege,  entirely  inexcusable;  and  thus 
did  he  begin  to  fulfil  Samuel's  prophecy 
in  relation  to  kingly  tyranny,  and  pave 
the  way  to  his  own  downfall. 

The  armies  of  Israel  were  at  Gilgal, 
facing  an  overwhelming  host  of  Philis- 
tines, which   had   come   to  avenge  the 

destruction  by  Saul  of  one  of  their  gar- 
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risons.  The  king  had  sent  for  Samuel 
to  join  him  at  Gilgal  and  offer  sacrifice 
for  Israel  before  they  engaged  the  enemy, 
as  considerable  trepidation  was  felt  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  powerful  foe. 
After  waiting  seven  days,  and  the  High 
Priest  failing  to  appear,  Saul  became 
impatient,  and  alarmed  at  the  daily 
desertions  of  his  troops,  finally  ordered 
a  burnt  offering  to  be  brought,  and 
having  built  an  altar,  officiated  in  the 
sacred  ceremony  himself.  He  had  no 
sooner  finished  than  Samuel  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  He  sternly  rebuked 
the  king  for  his  sacrilege,  and  told  him 
the  Lord  would  recompense  the  evil  he 
had  wrought  by  taking  away  the  king- 
dom from  his  house,  which  might  have 
stood  forever,  and  giving  it  to  another, 
"a  man  after  His  own  heart,"  who 
should  be  the  "captain  over  His  peo- 
ple." 

A  few  years  later  the  estrangement 
between  the  king  and  the  Prophet  was 
made  complete  by  another  act  of  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  the  former. 
He  had  been  commanded  by  Samuel, 
speaking  as  God's  oracle,  to  undertake 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Amalekites,  a  wicked  nation  and  the 
inveterate  foe  of  Israel,  and  was  told  to 
spare  neither  man  nor  beast,  nor  save 
a  particle  of  spoil.  Instead  of  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions,  the  self-willed 
monarch  spared  Agag,  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  brought  him  alive  after 
annihilating  his  forces,  to  Gilgal,  to- 
gether with  the  choicest  of  the  enemy's 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  he  designed  as 
a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.    So  far  from  this 
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appeasing  Samuel,  the  effect  was  quite 
the  reverse.  In  righteous  anger,  he  again 
reproved  the  king,  reminding  him  that 
"to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams,"  and  ended 
by  telling  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  was  utterly  rejected  as  king 
from  that  hour.  He  relented  sufficiently, 
at  Saul's  earnest  entreaty,  to  remain 
and  offer  sacrifice  to  God  in  honor  of 
the  victory,  which  being  done,  he  called 
for  the  captive  monarch,  Agag,  to  be 
brought,  and  on  his  appearing,  seized  a 
sword  and  hewed  him  in  pieces  before 
the  eyes  of  Saul  and  all  his  hosts.  The 
Prophet  then  departed,  and  all  inter- 
course between  him  and  the  king  was  at 
an  end. 

Samuel  next  proceeded  to  Bethlehem, 
by  the  Lord's  direction,  and  anointed 
David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  be  the  future  king  of 
Israel.  This  was  about  the  year  1079 
B.  C.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
secret,  lest  Saul,  hearing  of  it,  might 
wreak  vengeance  upon  the  principals. 
As  it  was,  no  sooner  had  David  slain 
the  Philistine  giant,  and  all  Israel  was 
ringing  with  the  fame  of  his  exploit, 
than  the  king's  jealousy  was  aroused,  and 
he  began  to  see,  in  the  brave  and  gifted 
son  of  Jesse  the  "man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  of  whom  the  Prophet  Samuel 
had  spoken.  This  thought  so  preyed 
upon  his  mind  that,  after  giving  David 
his  daughter  Michal  to  wife,  loving  and 
treating  him  as  his  own  son,  and  having 
him  constantly  near  his  person,  he  drove 
him  forth  in  a  violent  passion  and  thence- 
forth exerted  every  effort  to  destroy 
him.  David,  on  account  of  his  relation- 
ship with  the  king,  his  love  for  his 
brother-in-law  Jonathan,  but  more  than 
all  his  religious  reverence  for  the 
"Lord's  anointed,"  though  he  had  Saul 
repeatedly  in  his  power,  spared  his  life 
and  would  not  permit  him  to  be  injured. 
He  first  fled  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and 
thence  with  the  Prophet  to  Naioth,  but 
finally  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 

Before  David  came  to  the  throne  and 
while  yet  a  fugitive  from  the  wrath  of 
his  royal  father-in-law,  Samuel  died  at 


Ramah,  at  an  advanced  age,  B.  C.  about 
1061.  His  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
throughout  Israel,  and  his  righteous 
example  was  written  imperishably  in 
the  hearts  and  history  of  his  people. 
The  Bible  relates  that  Saul,  on  the  eve 
of  his  last  battle,  having  failed  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  Lord,  through  the 
divine  channel  of  the  Priesthood,  in 
desperation  sought  out  a  witch,  at  Endor, 
through  whose  exorcism  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  appeared  and  pronounced  upon 
the  head  of  the  recreant  monarch  the 
defeat  and  disaster  which  befel  him  on 
the  morrow. 

But  to  return.  After  driving  away 
David  and  bestowing  his  wife  upon 
another,  and  even  attempting  the  life  of 
his  own  son,  the  brave  and  unselfish 
Jonathan,  for  pleading  in  defense  of  his 
absent  friend,  Saul's  next  act  was  one  of 
unparalleled  atrocity.  The  son  of  Jesse 
in  his  flight,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  had  come  to  the  city  of  Nob, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Priests,  where 
dwelt  the  High  Priest  Ahimelech,  son  of 
Ahitub,  and  nephew  of  Ichabod,  the  son 
of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli.  David, 
famished  and  footsore,  feeling  compelled 
to  secure  succor  at  almost  any  cost, 
represented  to  Ahimelech  that  he 
had  come  on  secret  business  for 
the  king,  business  so  urgent  that  he 
had  omitted  on  leaving  to  provide 
himself  with  either  food  or  weapons, 
both  of  which  he  now  sorely  needed. 
He  thus  prevailed  upon  the  High  Priest, 
who  knew  him  well,  to  give  him  of  the 
hallowed  bread  from  the  Lord's  altar, 
and  to  place  in  his  hands  the  sword  of 
Goliath  the  Philistine,  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  city  of  Nob  since  the  day  of 
the  famous  battle  and  duel.  Saul,  upon 
hearing  this  was  so  enraged  that,  al- 
though Ahimelech  presented  a  most 
reasonable  defense,  he  ordered  him  and 
his  fellow  priests  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  men,  women 
and  children  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
His  atrocious  command  was  carried  out, 
eighty- five  priests  falling  victims  in  the 
general  massacre,  and  only  one  of  the 
house  of  Ahimelech,  his  son  Abiathar, 
escaping  to   carry  the  news  to   David, 
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whose  generous  spirit,  reproaching  itself 
for  being  inadvertently  the  cause  of  the 
cruel  calamity,  was  profoundly  moved. 
Abiathar  remained  with  David  and 
became  his  priest,  and  when  the  son  of 
Jesse  ascended  the  throne,  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  uncle  Zadok,  in  the 
High  Priesthood.  The  sacred  calling, 
it  seems,  had  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Eli,  before  his  seed  was  finally  disin- 
herited. 

Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  having 
fallen  in  battle,  David  and  his  outlawed 
comrades  returned  from  banishment. 
After  seven  years  of  civil  war,  resulting 
from  the  rival  claims  of  himself  and 
Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul,  upon  the 
crown,  (during  which  the  latter  was 
assassinated  by  two  traitors  of  his  own 
party),  David  ascended  the  throne  to 
which  divine  favor  had  appointed  him, 
and  which  his  own  valor  and  integrity 
had  won.  He  was  crowned  at  Hebron 
B.  C.  1048.  His  reign  marks  a  period 
among  the  most  illustrious  in  Israelitish 
history,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  powerful  monarch  that  ever  ruled 
the  Hebrew  nation.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  devoted  servant  of  God  all  his  days. 
Though  his  fair  fame  is  tarnished  by 
more  than  one  act  of  wickedness,  the 
sin  of  idolatry  cannot  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  nor  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
his  soul  ever  swerved  from  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  God  of  Israel.  This  fact, 
with  his  inherent  humility,  many  acts  of 
goodness,  and  sincere  penitence  for  his 
evil  deeds,  goes  far  to  redeem  his  char- 
acter, which,  stripped  of  its  defects, 
shines  out  as  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Under  his  regime,  the  Priesthood  was 
purified,  honored  and  exalted.  The 
prophets  Gad  and  Nathan  were  his 
intimate  friends  and  associates,  whose 
counsels  he  sought  and  whose  reproofs 
he  accepted  without  a  murmur.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  of 
his  character.  David  was  himself  a 
Prophet,  and  withal  a  gifted  poet  and 
musician,  and  to  his  lofty  genius  was 
due  the  gorgeous  ritual  suggested  by 
the  Psalms,  which  were  undoubtedly 
employed  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 


One  of  the  king's  first  thoughts  was 
to  fetch  the  Ark  of  God  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  had 
captured  from  the  Jebusites  and  made 
his  capital.  The  tragic  death  of  Uzzah, 
who  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  the 
ark,  which  shook  upon  the  cart  as  it  was 
carried  along,  has  passed  into  proverbial 
history. 

Having  subdued  and  put  under  tribute 
many  of  the  neighboring  nations,  and 
formed  advantageous  alliances  with 
others,  David's  next  plan  was  to  erect 
a  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem  in 
honor  of  Jehovah,  to  supersede  the  tab- 
ernacle as  a  receptacle  and  permanent 
place  of  rest  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
He  was  prevented  from  carrying  the 
design  into  effect  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  who,  speaking  through 
his  prophet  Nathan,  commended  the 
project  but  forbade  David  to  execute  it, 
as  he  had  been  a  warrior,  "a  man  of 
blood,"  all  his  days.  He  was  comforted, 
however,  by  the  assurance  that  the 
temple  should  be  built  by  his  son  and 
successor,  a  man  of  peace,  and  was 
instructed  to  continue  the  work  of  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  great  purpose 
in  view. 

The  darkest  stains  upon  David's  life, 
which  caused  him  untold  misery  and 
torment,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  his 
kingdom's  dissolution,  were  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Bathsheba,  and 
the  treacherous  murder  —  for  it  was 
nothing  less — of  her  valiant  husband 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  If  David  supposed 
his  crime  was  less  heinous,  or  that 
God  would  look  upon  it  with  more 
allowance  because  committed  against 
an  alien  and  not  an  Israelite,  he  was 
woefully  deceived.  The  prophet  Nathan 
pronounced  death  upon  him  as  his  doom, 
and  upon  the  issue  of  his  adultery;  he 
was  told  also  that  his  children  should  rise 
up  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  his 
wives,  whom  God  had  given  him,  should 
be  taken  away  and  bestowed  upon 
another.  The  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  as  to  himself,  owing  to  his 
immediate  and  deep  contrition,  but  the 
child  born  of  adultery  God  cursed  and 
destroyed.     History  made  good  the  rest 
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of  the  prophecy.  The  next  child  borne 
by  Bathsheba,  after  she  became  David's 
wife,  was  favored  of  the  Lord  and 
ordained  to  succeed  his  father  as  king 
over  Israel. 

During  the  last  year  of  David's  life,  this 
son,  Solomon,  was  associated  with  his  sire 
upon  the  throne,  or  at  least  was  made 
king  while  his  father  yet  lived.  The 
cause  of  this  step,  which  was  precaution- 
ary, was  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah, 
brother  of  Absalom.  This  prince,  fol- 
lowing the  ambitious  example  of  his 
ill-starred  brother,  secured  the  defection 
of  Abiathar  the  Priest,  Joab,  captain  of 
the  king's  host,  and  most  of  the  princes 
his  brothers,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
anointed  and  proclaimed  king.  The 
revolt  was  promptly  crushed,  Solomon 
using  his  authority  to  that  end.  Abia- 
thar was  thrust  out  of  office  for  his 
share  in  the  conspiracy,  thus  fulfilling  a 
portion  of  God's  prophecy  against  Eli, 
and  though  mercy  was  shown  to  Joab 
and  Adonijah  at  the  time,  they  were  sub- 
sequently executed  for  other  crimes. 
Zadok,  who  anointed  Solomon  king, 
B.  C.  1015,  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
High  Priest. 

The  most  notable  achievement  of 
King  Solomon's  reign  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  of  God  on  Mount 
Moriah;  it  was  constructed  on  a  scale  of 
unparalleled  magnificence,and  dedicated 
with  sublime  and  solemn  ceremonies  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah.  The  edifice 
was  commenced  in  the  month  of  Zif, 
second  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  B.  C. 
1012,  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign 
and  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  from 
the  time  of  Exodus.  It  was  completed 
and  dedicated  seven  and  a  half  years 
later,  in  Bui,  the  eighth  month,  B.  C. 
fc  1005. 

"Then  Solomon  assembled  the  Elders  of 
Israel,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto 
Jerusalem,  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is 
Zion. 

"And  all  the  Elders  of  Israel  came;  and  the 
Levites  took  up  the  ark. 

"And  they  brought  up  the  ark,  and  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  all  the  holy  ves- 


sels that  were  in  the  tabernacle,  these  did  the 
Priests  and  the  Levites  bring  up. 

"Also  king  Solomon,  and  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel  that  were  assembled  unto  him  before 
the  ark,  sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  which  could 
not  be  told  nor  numbered  for  multitude. 

"And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  unto  his  place,  to  the 
oracle  of  the  house,  into  the  most  holy  place, 
even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two 
tables  which  Moses  put  therein  at  Horeb,  when 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Priests  were 
come  out  of  the  holy  place; 

"Also  the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  be- 
ing arrayed  in  white  linen,  having  cymbals  and 
psalteries  and  harps,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
altar,  and  with  them  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Priests  sounding  with  trumpets; 

"It  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and 
singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be 
heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord;  and 
when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and 
praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  he  is  gopd;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever:  that  then  the  house 
was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the 
Lord; 

"So  that  the  Priests  could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter by  reason  of  the  cloud:  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God. 

"Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of 
praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and 
consumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices; 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house 

"And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  how 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement, 
and  worshiped,  and  praised  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, For  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever. 

"Thus  Solomon  finished  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

O.  F.  Whitney. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life? 

Discharge  aright 
The  simple  dues  with  which  each  day  is  rife, 

Yea,  with  thy  might. 
Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise 

Will  life  be  fled ; 
While  he  who  ever  acts  as  conscience  cries, 

Shall  live,  though  dead. 

— Schiller. 
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Throughout  Europe,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  each  nation  had  its  establish- 
ment of  religion.  Persons  not  belong- 
ing to  their  national  establishment  of 
religion  were  excluded  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  from  any  participation  in  the 
public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  state.  The 
establishing  of  national  religion  has 
done  much  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of 
society,  and  brought  upon  mankind 
innumerable  evils.  To  illustrate:  Henry 
VIII,  King  of  England,  died  in  1547, 
leaving  the  crown  by  his  will;  first  to  his 
only  son,  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  his 
daughter  by  Catharine  of  Aragon,  his 
first  wife,  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter  by  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Boleyn. 

Edward  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  and  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  his  uncle,  was  appointed 
Protector  of  the  Realm.  The  Protector, 
as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Cranmer,  favored  the  reformed  religion. 
Somerset  had  been  protector  scarcely  a 
year,  when  he  directed  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  a  committee  of  divines  to 
compile  a  book  of  common  prayer  in 
the  English  language.  The  year  follow- 
ing, 1549,  Parliament  abolished  all  other 
forms  of  worship,  and  established  this 
in  its  stead.  So  zealous  were  the  insti- 
gators of  this  movement  to  establish  the 
national  religion,  that  they  appointed  a 
commission  "to  examine  and  search 
after  all  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Two  per- 
sons convicted  of  holding  heretical 
doctrines  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
and  the  persecution  extended  all  over 
England. 

In  1553,  Mary  became  queen;  and 
being  a  zealous  Catholic,  she  resolved 
to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  establishing  the  Protes- 
lant  church  of  England,  were  repealed, 
and  in  1554,  Mary  married  Philip,  the 
Catholic  prince  of  Spain.     It  was  now 


the  fate  of  the  Protestants  to  experience 
a  relentless  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
incensed  Catholics,  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed and  oppressed  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Many  were  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  the  severe  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  heretics  sicken 
the  heart,  and  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheek  when  we  see  such  evi- 
dences of 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

At  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  Elizabeth 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England. 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  faith,  and  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  promptly  re- 
stored the  Protestant  religion.  Her 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  also  pro- 
claimed. This  was  the  signal  for  another 
religious  persecution;  though  it  proved 
to  be  less  cruel  than  that  experienced 
in  the  preceding  reign. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  disputed  Eliza- 
beth's right  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  she  being  a  Catholic,  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  professors  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  who  hoped,  through  her, 
to  see  the  Protestant  religion  suppressed, 
and  their  own  made  dominant  through- 
out England.  To  this  end  deep  plots 
were  laid,  looking  to  the  assassination 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  conspiracy 
failed,  and  the  Scottish  queen  was  be- 
headed. Thus  history  goes  on,  page 
after  page,  to  record  the  suffering,  the 
oppression,  the  cruelty,  the  murderous 
plots  which  grow  out  of  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  consciences  of  mankind.  The 
experience  of  the  past  warns  the  legisla- 
tors and  rulers  of  to-day  not  to  interfere 
with  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  to  the  King  of  Kings 
alone;  and  when  earthly  potentates  in- 
vade the  domain  of  conscience,  they  in- 
trude their  unwelcome  presence  on  holy 
ground,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  men  grand 
enough  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
invader. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
many  people  fled  from  religious  perse- 
cutions  in   the   European   nations,  and 
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made  America,  then  a  new  and  unde- 
veloped continent,  their  place  of  refuge. 
Yet  some  of  these  sects  who  fled  from 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  Old 
World  were  not  willing  to  tolerate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  religious  matters. 
The  Protestants  refused  to  grant  the 
Catholics  the  same  rights  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves;  the  Puritans 
were  not  willing  that  the  Baptists  and 
Quakers  should  settle  in  their  midst, 
and  hence  arose  religious  persecution 
in  the  New  World.  These  parties  who 
were  driven  from  the  older  colonies 
founded  new  ones,  where  more  liberty 
was  guaranteed  to  the  settlers,  and  men 
began  to  talk  of  having  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.  The  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  English  adminis- 
tration and  Parliament  towards  the 
American  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
caused  the  colonies  to  forget  for  a  time 
the  distinctions  which  formerly  existed 
in  consequence  of  differences  of  religious 
opinions,  and  unite  in  defense  of  their 
dearest  rights.  After  the  victory  was 
won,  and  the  invader  of  their  liberties 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  colonies,  the 
new  nation  had  to  deal  directly  with  the 
question  of  religious  toleration.  A 
variety  of  sects  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  different  colonies,  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  more  perfect 
union,  it  was  seen  at  once  by  the 
American  statesmen  that  it  was  alto- 
gether impracticable  to  found  a  national 
establishment  of  religion.  Which  par- 
ticular sect  could  they  choose  to  be 
fostered  by  the  government?  Had  they 
chosen  one  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
others,  innumerable  evils  would  have 
arisen  in  the  state.  Wisely,  therefore, 
the  statesmen  of  the  young  republic 
concluded  to  let  religion  be  a  matter 
between  each  man  and  his  God  alone; 
and  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  interfere  in  religious  matters 
by  inserting  in  the  Constitution  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 


hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  (See 
first  amendment  to  Constitution.)  Not 
only  does  this  clause  in  the  first  amend- 
ment put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  establish  a  national  religion,  but  it 
also  forbids  Congress  interfering  with 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The 
Pagan,  the  Jew,  and  the  Mohammedan 
are  to  be  as  free  from  the  interference  of 
Congress  as  are  the  various  Christian 
sects  of  religion.  Webster,  who  doubt- 
less will  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in 
defining  words,  gives  the  following 
definition  of  religion:  "Any  system  of 
faith  and  worship;  as  the  religion  of 
Turks,  Hindoos  or  Christians,  true  and 
false  religion."  Accepting  this  as  a  cor- 
rect definition  of  religion,  the  first 
amendment  would  protect  the  Turkish 
and  Hindoo  religion  as  well  as  the 
Christian  from  Congressional  inter- 
ference. We  do  not  form  this  conclu- 
sion upon  the  authority  of  Webster 
alone.  By  consulting  the  writings  ot 
those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
drafting  and  establishing  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  those  more  particularly  who 
contended  for  religious  liberty,  we 
learn  that  it  was  the  intention  that  all 
religions  should  be  equally  protected. 

We  insert  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
writings  of  some  of  those  men  who 
were  active  in  advocating  the  wise  pro- 
visions in  our  Constitution  which  estab- 
lish religious  liberty."* 

The  following  extract  is  from  the 
works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol  I,  p.  45. 
It  is  true  these  remarks  were  made 
respecting  the  bill  establishing  religious 
freedom  in  Virginia;  but  that  bill  and 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
are  one  in  spirit.      Both    would   place 

*  I  take  these  extracts  from  a  little  work 
published  by  Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon,  en- 
titled, "A  Review  of  the  Decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  Geo.  Reynolds  vs.  The  United  States."  Last 
summer  I  went  through  the  works  of  Jefferson, 
making  notes  of  those  passages  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  but  unfortunately  those  notes  have 
been  mislaid,  and  therefore  I  make  use  of  those 
collected  by  President  Cannon,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  identical  with  those  selected  by 
myself.—^?.  H.  K. 
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religion  beyond  the  control  of  human 
interference,  and,  therefore,  these  re- 
marks of  Jefferson's  serve  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  we  must  regard  the  Con- 
stitution now  under  investigation: 

"The  bill  establishing  religious  free- 
dom, the  principles  of  which  had,  to  a 
certain  degree  been  enacted  before, 
I  had  drawn,  in  all  the  latitude  of  rea- 
son and  right.  It  still  met  with  opposi- 
tion; but  with  some  mutilation  in  the 
preamble,  it  was  finally  passed;  and  a 
singular  proposition  proved  that  its  pro- 
tection of  opinion  was  universal.  Where 
the  preamble  declares  that  coercion  is  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  holy 
Author  of  our  religion,  an  amendment 
was  proposed,  by  inserting  the  words 
'Jesus  Christ,'  so  that  it  should  read  'a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  holy  author  of  our  religion;'  the  in- 
sertion was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
in  proof  that  they  meant  to  comprehend 
within  the  mantle  of  its  protection  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Hindoo  and  Infi- 
del of  every  denomination." 

Surely  this  is  a  correct  idea  of  religious 
liberty.  Anything  short  of  this  would 
not  be  just.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  from  John  Adams,  May  16th, 
1822,  gives  us  to  understand  that  he,  too, 
considered  freedom  in  religion  was  to 
be  universal: 

"I  do  not  like  the  late  resurrection  of 
Jesuits.  They  have  a  general  now  in 
Russia,  in  correspondence  with  the 
Jesuits  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
more  numerous  than  everybody  knows. 
Shall  we  not  have  swarms  of  them  here? 
In  as  many  shapes  and  disguises  as  ever 
a  king  of  the  Gypsies — Bamfield  More- 
carew,  himself  assumed?  In  the  shape 
of  printers,  editors,  writers,  school- 
masters, etc.  I  have  lately  read  Pascal's 
letters  over  again,  and  four  volumes  of 
the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  If  ever  any 
congregation  of  men  could  merit  eternal 
perdition  on  earth  and  in  hell,  according 
to  these  historians,  though  like  Pascal, 
true  Catholics,  it  is  this  company  of 
Loyola.  Our  system  of  religious  liberty, 
however,  must  afford  them  an  asylum." 
(E.  Jeff.,  640.)     The  italics  are  mine,  but 


what  a  broad,  noble  view  is  hereof  "our 
system  of  religious  liberty!"  Though 
Adams  esteemed  the  Jesuits  to  be 
worthy  of  eternal  perdition,  still  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  "our  system 
of  religious  liberty  afforded  them  an 
asylum."  Surely  this  proves  that 
religious  freedom  was  intended  by  these 
early  statesmen,  who  established  the 
Constitution,  to  be  universal. 

"Happy,  thrice  happy,"  said  Washing- 
ton to  his  army  on  the  occasion  of  his 
announcing  to  it  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  "shall  they  be  pro- 
nounced who  have  contributed  any- 
thing, who  shall  have  performed  even 
the  meanest  office  in  erecting  this  stu- 
pendous fabric  and  empire  on  the  broad 
basis  of  independency,  who  shall  have 
assisted  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
human  nature  and  establishing  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of 
all  nations  and  religious." 

From  this  it  appears  that  he  who  is 
styled  the  father  of  his  country,  under- 
stood that  "all  religions"  were  to  find 
an  asylum  in  this  nation.  But  is  there 
to  be  no  limit  to  religious  liberty?  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  Congress  is  to  allow 
murders  to  be  committed,  and  then 
acquit  the  parties  who  did  the  deed, 
because  they  claimed  it  to  be  a  part  of 
their  religion  thus  to  murder  their  fellow- 
men?  Reckless  indeed  would  he  be, 
who  would  make  such  a  claim  as  that. 
Each  person  should  be  so  limited  in 
exercising  his  religious  belief  that  he 
be  n<>t  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the 
rights  <>r  liberties  of  others.  "One 
man's  liberty  ends  where  another  man's 
begins."  This  we  consider  is  the  proper 
limit  of  personal  and  religious  freedom. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Madison  in 
his  letter  to  Edward  Livingstone.  He 
said:  "I  observe  with  much  pleasure  the 
view  you  have  taken  of  the  immunity  of 
religion  from  civil  jurisdiction  in  every 
case  where  it  does  not  trespass  on 
private  right  or  public  peace."  (3,  Mad. 
p.  24).  So  Jefferson:  "The  rights  of 
conscience  we  never  submitted,  we 
could  not  submit.  We  are  answerable 
for  them  to  our  God.  The  ligitimate 
powers  of  government  extend  to  such 
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actions  only  as  are  injurious  to  others." 
(Query,  xvii,  p.  169.) 

Our  investigation  has  certainly  proven 
that  in  the  United  States  religious  free- 
dom is  to  be  universal,  protecting  not 
only  the  Christian  in  the  exercise  of  his 
faith,  but  the  Hindoo,  the  Pagan,  and 
Mohammedan  as  well;  and  that  "the 
powers  of  government  extend  to  such 
actions  only  as  are  injurious  to  others." 
Therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  cor- 
rect principle:  that  so  long  as  a  people 
in  practicing  their  religion  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other 
people,  they  should  not  be  vexed,  or 
maltreated  by  those  who  differ  from 
them  respecting  religion;  and  not  only 
should  the  government  refrain  from  per- 
secuting them,  by  passing  oppressive 
enactments  against  them,  but  it  also 
should  prevent  others  from  molesting 
them. 

Now,  let  inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  Latter-day  Saints  have  ever  tres- 
passed upon  the  rights  of  other  people 
or  not.  Have  the  Saints  ever  meddled 
with,  or  in  any  manner  molested  the 
Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians, 
or  Catholics?  No.  Yet  all  these  sects 
exist  in  Utah,  where  the  Mormons  are 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  popula- 
tion. Furthermore  the  members  of 
orthodox  societies  have  been  ever  active 
in  misrepresenting  the  Latter  day  Saints 
abroad.  With  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, the  sermons  and  lectures  of  the 
sectarian  preachers,  who  sojourn  in  Utah 
for  a  season  and  periodically  go  east  to 
raise  funds  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
regenerating  the  Mormons  are  of  a 
character  to  mislead  and  embitter  the 
popular  mind  against  the  Saints.  More- 
over these  same  good  church  mem- 
bers join  in  with  as  soulless  a  set  of 
political  tricksters  as  ever  cursed  any 
portion  of  God's  earth,  and  who  have 
for  their  avowed  object  the  destruction 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Mormons — yet 
can  these  parties  point  to  a  single  in- 
stance of  their  being  interrupted  in 
their  proceedings,  political  or  religious? 
No  such  circumstance  can  be  pointed  out. 

Does  the  religion  professed  by  the 
Saints  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 


rights  or  privileges  of  any  body?  No. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  alleged  that  the 
principle  of  plurality  of  wives  threatens 
to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  family,  and 
undermine  the  prosperity  of  the  state; 
but  is  the  allegation  true?  Of  one  thing 
we  are  certain,  and  that  is  that  here  in 
Utah  the  plurality  of  wives  as  practiced 
by  the  Saints  is  not  destructive  of  the 
purity  of  the  family.  It  is  not  just  to 
confound  the  principle  of  Celestial  mar- 
riage with  the  polygamy  of  Oriental 
lands,  for  they  have  but  little  in  com- 
mon. In  Utah  every  woman  is  free  to 
make  her  own  marriage  contract.  No 
coercion  is  employed — nor  indeed,  from 
the  situation  of  affairs,  could  it  be  em- 
ployed, even  if  there  were  a  disposition 
to  use  it.  The  utmost  freedom  is  en- 
joyed by  all  in  the  matter  of  marriage, 
which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  the 
case  in  Oriental  countries.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  marriage  system  of  the 
Saints  that  is  dangerous  either  to  the 
liberties  of  women  or  the  purity  of  the 
family.  The  association  between  the 
husband  and  the  first  wife  is  not  destroyed 
when  the  husband  takes  another  wife. 
Among  the  Saints  it  creates  no  scandal. 
The  second  wife  occupies  a  position  that 
is  just  as  sacred  as  that  in  which  the  first 
wife  stands.  The  children  of  the  second 
wife  are  regarded  as  equally  honorable 
with  the  offspring  of  the  first  wife.  Each 
wife  enjoys  the  love,  esteem,  compan- 
ionship and  confidence  of  her  husband; 
and  under  these  circumstances  wherein 
is  the  purity  of  the  family  destroyed? 
We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  evils 
exist  in  polygamous  families.  We  frankly 
admit  that  in  some  instances  men  fail 
to  deal  justly  with  their  families  in  the 
plural  order  of  marriage.  But  does 
that  prove  plural  marrjage  is  evil  and  in- 
compatible with  the  purity  of  the  family? 
We  think  not.  In  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  instances  men  who  live  in  the  mono- 
gamic  order  of  marriage  maltreat, 
neglect,  and  abuse  their  families;  but 
because  this  is  the  case  are  we  to 
conclude  that  marriage  is  a  failure,  and 
incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind? Why,  no.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  regarded  as  absurd.     Would 
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it  not  be  equally  as  absurd   to  judge 
polygamy  in  the  manner  named? 

If  the  purity  of  the  family  is  not  cor- 
rupted by  plurality  of  wives  among  the 
people  who  practice  it,  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  the  purity  of  the  family  in  other 
states  will  be  corrupted  by  their  prac- 
tice? It  is  the  extremest  folly  for  peo- 
ple in  the  east  to  become  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  family  organization. 
The  Mormon  system  of  marriage  does 
not  menace  the  purity  of  their  families. 
But  all  arguments  to  the  contrary 
our  enemies  insist  that  our  system  of 
marriage  is  dangerous  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society  and  clamor  for  its  supres- 
sion.  They  shut  their  eyes  and  refuse 
to  behold  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the 
tender  regard  for  each  other,  which 
exists  in  those  households  where  plural- 
ity of  wives  is  practiced.  In  spite  of  the 
protests  of  those  living  in  this  order  of 
marriage  our  legislators  would  break  up 
these  holy  associations,  and  make  hon- 
orable wives  and  virtuous  mothers  out- 
casts, degrading  them  to  the  level  of 
prostitutes,  and  place  upon  the  inno- 
cent brows  of  their  offspring  the  brand 
of  infamy.  If  we  tell  them  that  these 
men  and  women  have  entered  into  these 
associations  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  doing  the  will  of  God — that  it  was 
a  part  of  their  religion — we  are  told 
that  if  they  grant  plural  marriage  to  be 
an  establishment  of  religion  and  there- 
fore refrain  from  punishing  it  as  a  crime, 
that  every  evil  doer  would  set  up  a  plea 
that  whatever  crime  he  committed  was 
a  part  of  his  religion,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  would  claim  an  immunity  from 
punishment.  Judging  from  their  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  our  legislators 
and  judges  fear,  if  they  grant  plurality 
of  wives  to  be  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  that  the  Hindoos 
may  come  to  this  land  and  insist  upon 
burning  widows  upon  the  funeral  pyres 
of  the  husbands;  or  others,  perhaps  the 
Thugs,  will  claim  the  right  to  commit 
murders  as  a  part  of  their  religion. 
But  is  there  no  difference  between  burn- 
ing women  and  marrying  them?  Be- 
tween the  destruction  of  life  and  per- 
petuating it? 


The  early  Christians  were  falsely 
accused  of  murdering  an  infant  in  order 
to  have  its  blood  to  literally  commemor- 
ate the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
by  drinking  thereof.  Christians  of  to- 
day celebrate  the  sacrament  by  pertak- 
ing  of  bread  and  wine.  Suppose  some 
over  apprehensive  legislator  should  in- 
troduce a  law  abolishing  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament,  and  should  offer  as  a 
reason  for  the  enactment  that,  if  they 
permitted  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  continue  in  the  churches,  some 
fanatic  might  possibly  insist  upon  using 
more  literal  emblems  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  than  bread  and  wine; 
and  to  accomplish  this,  do  that  which 
the  early  Christians  were  falsely  accused 
of  doing — murder  an  infant  for  its  blood. 
What  reply  would  the  Christian  sects 
make?  They  would  say:  "To  murder  a 
child  even  to  get  its  blood  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  a  diabolical 
crime;  but  our  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  by  partaking  of  bread  and  wine 
is  not  a  crime;  injures  no  one;  trespasses 
upon  no  one's  liberties,  and  calls  to  mind 
the  great  sacrifice  made  for  us  by  our 
Savior.  While  it  is  right  for  our  legis- 
lators to  punish  those  actions  which 
are  injurious  to  others — even  though 
parties  should  claim  said  acts  to  be  a 
part  of  their  religion — yet  they  have  no 
right  to  strike  down  a  sacrament  of 
our  faith  which  is  not  injurious  to 
others." 

This  would  be  the  answer.  Ours  is  the 
same:  the  Suttee  is  the  destruction  of  life. 
Murder  is  a  crime  from  which  man 
naturally  recoils  with  abhorrence.  It 
requires  not  the  aid  of  human  enact- 
ments to  convince  the  mind  that  murder 
is  a  crime.  It  is  Malum  in  se.  That  is,  it 
is  in  and  of  itself  a  crime.  The  human 
enactment  does  not  and  cannot  make  it 
any  more  of  a  crime  than  it  is  by  nature 
— the  human  law  only  fixes  the  punish- 
ment. It  is  destructive  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  therefore  should  be 
suppressed. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Celestial 
marriage  of  the  Latter-da)*  Saints.  That 
is  not  Malum  in  sc,  is  not  in  and  of  itself  a 
crime,  and  is  only  a  crime  because  it  has 
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been  made  so  by  the  enactments  of 
Congress.  Plural  marriage  as  practiced 
by  the  Saints  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  liberties  of  others.  Those  who 
claim  it  as  a  part  of  their  religion — in 
practicing  it  do  no  injury  to  others — 
therefore  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  legitimate  powers  of 
government,  since,  according  to  Jeffer- 
son. "The  ligitimate  powers  of  govern- 
ment extend  to  those  actions  only  that 
are  injurious  to  others." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident,  first, 
that  Congress  should  make  no  law  res- 
pecting an  establishment  of  religion, 
either  to  select  a  religion  for  the  citizens, 
or  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  any 
existing  religion,  or  any  which  may  arise 
in  the  nation;  second,  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  those  who  labored  to  establish 
religious  liberty  in  America  to  make 
such  liberty  universal;  not  only  protect- 
ing the  Christian  in  the  free  exercise  of 
his  religion,  but  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Mohammedan  also,  and  indeed  protect- 
ing all  men  of  all  religions  or  of  no  religion; 
third,  that  the  legitimate  powers  of  gov- 
ernment extend  to  such  actions  only  as 
are  injurious  to  others;  fourth,  that 
those  actions  which  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  others, or  interfere  with  the  liber- 
ties of  other  people  should  be  restrained, 
even  though  certain  parties  claim  those 
actions  to  be  a  part  of  their  religion; 
but,  fifth,  if  in  the  exercise  of  any 
religion  the  devotees  thereof  do  not 
trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others,  or 
invade  their  liberties,  then  they  should 
be  unmolested  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  be  it  ever  so  unpopular  or 
even  absurd. 


In  the  light  of  these  principles  laid 
down,  let  us  review  the  suhject  in  hand 
— plurality  of  wives.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  claim  plurality  of  wives  to  be  a 
part  of  their  religion,  and  the  honorable 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  to 
administer  the  Edmunds  law,  have  testi- 
fied that  this  principle  of  marriage  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Saints,  as  much  so  as  repentance  and 
baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
Therefore,  since  Congress,  according 
to  the  first  amendment,  is  to  make  no 
law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion;  no  law  should  be  made  inter- 
fering with  the  free  exercise  of  this 
principle  of  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Saints,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
plural  marriage  of  the  Saints  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  rights  or  liberties  of  others. 
As  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  prove 
that  the  Saints  in  practicing  their  religion 
have  trespassed  upon  any  one,  or  invaded 
any  ones  liberties,  and  since  their  actions 
are  not  injurious  to  others,  government 
cannot  rightfully  interfere  with  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion. 

Therefore,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Congress  who  enacted  the  law  of  July, 
1862,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  we  conclude  that  the 
enactment  which  defined  the  plural  mar- 
riages of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to  be  a 
crime,  and  made  it  punishable  by  fines 
and  imprisonment  was  passed  in  viola- 
tion to  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. B.  H.  Roberts. 


The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of 
light,  are  colorless  when  unbroken. 
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Russia  is  after  Asia  all  the  time,  the 
assurance  of  Russian  diplomats  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  czar  has  conquered  and 
annexed  to  his  empire  in  middle  Asia  a 
territory  of  about  three  million  square 
miles,  having  over  five  million  inhabit- 


ants. European  Russia  constitutes  to- 
day but  a  quarter  of  the  czar's  posses- 
sions, although  his  European  subjects 
six  times  outnumber  his  Asiatic  subjects. 
It  seems  as  if  the  czars  were  preparing 
an  immense  territory  for  a  future  Rus- 
sian empire  of  unexampled  magnitude. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that 
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Russian  diplomats,  generals,  merchants 
and  servants  are  all  looking  eastward. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Russian  generals 
of  to-day  who  have  made  themselves 
famous  by  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea  have  carried  out  the  plan 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Russian  merchants 
who  are  now  penetrating  the  very  heart 
of  Asia  are  only  continuing  the  business 
of  their  forefathers.  Russian  mission- 
aries who  both  precede  and  follow  the 
Russian  conquerors  in  Asia  are  only  ful- 
filling the  behest  of  the  Russian  monks 
of  olden  times  to  erect  the  cross  in  Asia. 
Even  Russia's  learned  travelers  to-day 
are  only  retracing  the  steps  of  their 
countrymen  who  explored  Asia  centuries 
ago. 

Of  the  Russian  travelers  in  Asia, Colonel 
Prejevalsky  certainly  stands  foremost. 
Now  he  is  again  in  Thibet  on  his  fourth 
Asiatic  expedition.  According  to  his 
latest  letter,  Prejevalsky,  with  his  party  of 
fourteen  men,  is  exploring  the  sources  of 
the  Yellow  river.  In  August  the  colonel 
intended  to  try  once  more  to  penetrate 
Lhassa,  which  no  European  is  allowed 
to  enter.  This  time,  as  in  his  former  ex- 
peditions, the  Colonel  keeps  his  party 
constantly  on  a  war  footing.  They  never 
part  with  their  Berdan  rifles  and  mus- 
kets, and  they  keep  sentinels  posted 
day  and  night.  So  far  they  have  met  no 
obstacles,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  let  alone  by  the 
barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  Central  Asia. 
In  his  capital  work,  "A  Third  Journey 
in  Central  Asia,"  which  has  been  lately 
published,  Prejevalsky  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  tribes  and  places  he 
visited  in  his  third  expedition.  His  idea 
was  to  penetrate  the  very  heart  of  Thibet. 
What  he  could  not  accomplish  in  that 
expedition  he  intends  to  do  now.  In 
his  third  expedition  Prejevalsky's  party 
consisted  of  thirteen  men.  "Our  happy 
journey,"  he  says,  "ought  to  convince 
superstitious  people  of  the  injustice  they 
do  to  the  number  thirteen,  ortherwise 
called  the  devil's  dozen."  For  nearly 
two  years  the  party  traveled  through 
some  of  the  most  desolate  places  upon 
the  globe,  yet  all  of  the  men  safely  re- 
turned home. 


The  desert  of  Gobi,  or  Shamo,  is  des- 
cribed by  Prejevalsky  as  a  vast  region 
destitute  of  any  sign  of  life.  There  is 
no  vegetation  of  any  kind,  no  animals 
whatever,  not  even  insects.  It  is  an 
ocean  of  sand  covered  with  gravel  and 
pebbles,  and  occasionally  rising  in  hills 
and  plateaus.  The  Russian  travelers 
often  noticed  the  dry  bones  of  camels, 
mules  and  horses,  and  occasionally  of 
men.  Over  the  heated  ground  hangs  a 
motionless  and  dusty  atmosphere.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  here  and  there  hot 
whirlwinds  dash  across  the  desert,  rais- 
ing big  columns  of  salty  dust.  Mirages 
are  common.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
the  ground  was  heated  up  to  1400  Fah- 
renheit. The  Russians  not  only  failed 
to  get  any  assistance  from  the  natives 
and  the  Chinese  authorities,  but  were 
continuously  deceived  and  misled  by 
them.  The  local  petty  princes  caused 
much  annoyance  and  trouble  to  the 
travelers.  The  Colonel  soon  found  a 
way  to  bring  the  princes  to  terms.  He 
usually  refused  to  talk  with  them  at 
all,  but,  pointing  on  one  side  to  his 
Berdans  and  on  the  other  to  Russian 
gold,  offered  them  their  choice.  The 
Asiatics  promptly  showed  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  gold.  The  princes,  with 
their  own  hands,  picked  out  the  sheep 
for  the  party,  trying  always  to  catch  the 
worst  animals  in  the  flock.  They  also 
measured  out  the  barley,  which  they 
keep  in  pits.  Every  time  a  little  wooden 
measure  appeared  from  the  pit  full 
of  grain,  the  prince  shouted,  "One!" 
and  all  his  suite  solemnly  repeated, 
"One!  "  "My  Cossacks,"  says  Prejeval- 
sky, "laughed  at  this  proceedure  until 
the  tears  stood  in  their  eyes.  It  is  almost 
incredible,"  he  adds,  "that  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia  swarms  with  this  sort  of 
princes  and  khans.  However  petty  these 
potentates  were,  they  delayed  the  party 
for  days  at  a  time  over  the  sale  of 
provisions  and  camels  or  the  hiring  of  a 
guide.  The  Russians  found  that,  of  all 
the  presents  they  could  give  the  natives, 
electric  batteries  and  colored  pictures  of 
actresses  possessed  the  most  charm  for 
them." 

In   northern   Thibet    the   storms   and 
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hurricanes  are  terrible.  The  author 
explains  them  by  the  very  rapid  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  ground  and  air  which 
takes  place  there.  Once  he  took  the 
temperature  at  the  same  time  on  the 
sunny  side  of  his  tent  and  on  the  shady 
side;  he  former  6i°  and  the  latter  i8°. 
The  summer  is  very  rainy,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  very  dry,  so  much  so  that 
the  grass  turns  into  dust,  and  animals, 
instead  of  picking  their  food,  have  to 
lick  it  up.  Nevertheless,  large  animals 
abound  there.  "In  no  other  place  on 
our  globe,"  says  Prejevalsky,  "with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  interior  of 
Australia  and  Africa,  can  one  find  so 
many  animals  as  in  northern  Thibet. 
Sometimes  for  days  we  saw  herds  of 
yaks  and  flocks  of  antelopes,  containing 
hundreds  of  individuals,  grazing  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  man,  their  most 
cruel  enemy." 

In  the  Thibetan  mountains  the  Rus- 
sians had  to  defend  themselves  from 
robbers.  These  appeared  in  parties 
numbering  from  twenty  to  seventy, 
armed  with  swords,  guns  and  slings. 
The  Russians,  however,  never  gave  the 
robbers  a  chance  to  attack  them,  for 
with  their  Berdan  rifles  they  kept  them 
at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  feet, 
whence  the  arms  of  the  robbers  were 
useless.  The  natives  of  Thibet  some- 
what resemble  gypsies.  They  never 
cut  or  comb  their  hair.  The  women  are 
a  shade  lighter  than  the  men,  but  are 
rather  ugly  in  feature.  They  arrange 
their  hair  in  small  braids,  ornamented 
with  corals,  little  bells  and  copper  coins. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  sheepskin 
caftan  and  leggings.  All  the  men  carry 
swords.  They  live  in  tents,  covered 
with  haircloth  of  their  own  make.  Mut- 
ton and  sometimes  yak  meat  are  their 
principal  food.  They  eat  their  meat  un- 
cooked. "Each  person,"  says  Prejeval- 
sky, "sitting  at  jthe  hearth  is  served  with 
a  piece  of  meat.  The  head  of  the 
family  throws  the  pieces  right  and  left, 
as  if  to  dogs.  Each  member  of  the 
family  then  unsheaths  his  knife,  cuts  his 
portion  into  small  pieces  and  devours  it." 
The  Thibetans  raise  cattle,  yaks,  sheep, 
goats  and  horses.     Their  horses,  thoueh 


small,  are  remarkable  for  strength  and 
endurance.  Instead  of  corn,  they  are 
fed  upon  dried  cheese  and  even  meat. 
"I  never  met  an  honest  and  upright 
Thibetan,"  says  Prejevalsky.  They  prac- 
tice polyandry,  one  woman  having  two, 
three  and  even  four  husbands.  Well- 
to  do  men,  however,  have  one  or  two 
wives.  Some  of  the  customs  of  the 
Thibetans  are  very  curious.  At  parting 
a  junior  person  takes  off  his  cap,  bows 
and  puts  his  tongue  out.  They  pull  their 
cheeks  in  order  to  show  surprise.  Turn- 
ing up  the  big  finger  means  approval, 
and  turning  up  the  little  finger  means 
the  contrary.  The  rest  of  the  fingers 
signify  an  indifferent  quality  of  thing  or 
person.  All  the  men  and  women  smoke. 
The  nomadic  Thibetans  do  not  bury 
their  dead,  but  throw  them  to  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  In  the  capital 
of  Thibet  clergymen  decide  as  to  the 
disposal  of  a  dead  body,  whether  it  shall 
be  burned,  or  thrown  into  a  river,  or 
buried,  or  left  as  prey  for  beasts  and 
birds. 

The  nearer  the  Russians  approached 
Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet  and  the 
residence  of  Dalay-Lama,  the  Pope  of  the 
Thibetans,  the  more  opposition  they  met. 
At  last,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  from  the  capital,  they 
were  met  by  a  regiment  of  armed  men. 
The  natives  believed  that  the  Russians 
wished  to  kidnap  the  Dalay-Lama  and 
to  abolish  their  religion.  Prejevalsky 
had  no  choice  but  to  turn  back.  Al- 
though the  Russians  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  Lhassa,  yet  their  journey  is 
regarded  here  as  highly  successful,  for 
Prejevalsky  had  opened  a  new  road  to 
Thibet.  The  colonel  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Shama  oasis,  which  he  des- 
cribed in  detail,  would  be  of  great 
military  importance  in  case  of  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  China.  On  their  way 
home  the  party  went  to  the  sources  of 
the  Yellow  river,  where  they  saw  some 
tribes  never  before  described.  Among 
them  there  are  the  Khara-Tanguts,  who 
pass  their  lives  in  robbery,  murder  and 
prayer.  The  praying  is  done  by  machin- 
ery. The  prayers  are  written  on  hol- 
low cylinders  turned  by  water  wheels. 
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During  his  three  journeys  Prejevalsky 
traveled  about  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
and  collected  ninety  species  of  mam- 
malia, four  hundred  species  of  birds, 
fifty  species  of  reptiles,  fifty-three  species 
of  fishes  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
species  of  plants. — Selected. 


Rapidity  of  Thought.—  Professor 
Donders,  of  Utrecht  recently  made  some 
interesting  experiments  in  regard  to  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  liy  means  of  two 
instruments,  which  he  calls  the  noema- 
tachogragh  and  the  noernatachometer, 
he  promises  some  interesting  and  im- 
portant results.  F"or  the  present,  he 
writes  that  a  single  idea  requires  the 
brain  to  act  .067  of  a  second  for  its 
elaboration.  Duubtless  the  time  re- 
quired is  not  the  same  for  all  brains,  and 


that  by  means  of  these  instruments  we 
may  obtain  definite  indications  relative 
to  the  mental  calibre  of  our  friends. 
What  invaluable  instruments  they  would 
be  for  nominating  caucuses  for  officers, 
for  trustees  of  colleges,  for  merchants 
in  want  of  bookkeepers,  for  manufac- 
turers needing  machinists  and  expert 
assistants;  in  short,  for  all  having  ap- 
pointments of  any  kind  to  make. 

For  the  eye  to  receive  an  impression 
requires  .077  of  a  second,  and  for  the 
ear  to  appreciate  a  sound,  .149  of  a  sec- 
ond are  necessary.  The  eye,  therefore, 
acts  with  nearly  double  the  rapidity  of 
the  ear. 


In  the  first  transports  of  delight  the 
happy  father  rushed  into  the  room,  ex- 
claiming: "I've  got  a  son!    It's  a  boy!" 
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A  noticeable  effect  of  the  agitation 
which  has  for  many  months  made  Utah 
the  cynosure  of  national  interest,  is  in 
the  positions  assumed  by  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Territory,  for 
and  against  the  religion  cherished  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers  as  divine. 
This  "getting  down  from  off  the  fence," 
if  we  inay  so  describe  it,  has  been  par- 
ticularly manifest  among  the  young 
men,  possibly  from  their  being  more 
conspicuous  in  society,  though  similar 
results  have  been  apparent,  in  ways  not 
so  public,  but  no  less  decided,  among 
the  gentler  sex  as  well. 

Young  people,  children  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  have  hitherto  given  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  scarcely  a  thought,  be- 
yond the  repetition  of  the  prayers  taught 
them  in  childhood  by  a  tender  mother's 
far-seeing  care;  and  others  who,  min- 
gling with  the  world,  and  imbibing  its 
spirit  of  indifference  and  unbelief,  had 
almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,  have  been 
roused  from  their  lethargy  as  by  a  vol- 
canic outburst,  and  been  compelled  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  survey  the 
situation  with  sober  thoughtfulness,  and 
take  sides    where    duty   or  inclination 


pointed  out  their  way.  Others  are  still 
trembling  in  the  balance  cf  uncertainty, 
hesitatingas  to  which  way  to  fall, the  battle 
of  conflicting  emotion  in  their  breasts 
only  equalled  by  the  pros  and  cons  of 
outside  criticism,  to  which  their  indeci- 
sion and  inactivity  subjects  them. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification,  shadow- 
ed by  regret  for  other  causes,  that  thus 
far  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
pronounced  themselves,  have  taken  the 
side  of  right,  choosing  God  and  His  holy 
cause,  however  unpopular,  in  preference 
to  the  good  (  ? )  opinions  and  plaudits  of 
a  world  which  hafes  Him  and  His  peo- 
ple with  almost  fiendish  fierceness,  but 
secretly  despises  those  who  pander  to  its 
caprice  and  senseless  prejudice;  proving 
recreant  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  that  pre-eminent  principle,  celestial  in 
its  nature  and  origin,  to  which  so  many 
of  them  owe  their  existence. 

In  contemplatingthis  subject,  the  mind 
reverts  instinctively  to  the  eons  of  a  pre- 
existent  life,  when  the  great  "falling 
away"  took  place;  when  the  "heavens 
wept"  over  the  defection  of  Lucifer  and 
his  associates,  but  smiled  through  their 
tears  to  see  so  many  that  were  valiant 
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plant  their  feet  on  the  adamantine  rock 
of  principle,  and  with  good  and  evil  be- 
fore them,  and  their  agency  as  ever  un- 
shackled, declare  themselves  the  defend- 
ers of  the  right  and  champions  of  eternal 
truth.  What  motives,  are  we  taught, 
inspired  the  opposite  course  ?  In  Lucifer 
a  vain  ambition,  a  fierce,  ungoverned 
desire  to  mount,  like  a  raging  river, 
higher  than  the  parent  lake  from  which 
he  drew  his  being;  an  unwillingness  to 
work  and  wait  for  the  inevitable  recom- 
pense which  time  and  justice  bring  to 
all,  but  an  unwarrantable  eagerness  to 
pluck  the  unripe  fruit  of  recognition  and 
preferment,  to  satisfy  a  morbid  craving 
for  premature  power  and  dominion  un- 
deserved. Many,  equally  unprincipled, 
foreseeing  as  they  thought,  success,  be- 
came the  dupes  and  tools  of  his  satanic 
sophistry,  and  the  sharers  in  his  defeat 
and  everlasting  shame.  There  were 
others,  some  say,  who  took  no  part,  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  that  sublime  conflict; 
but  remained  on  neutral  ground.speaking 
no  word  for  either  friend  or  foe,  holding 
themselves  ready  to  join  the  winning 
side,  whichever  it  might  be,  and  bound 
down  by  that  basest  of  bondage,  the 
slavery  to  selfish  interests  which  they 
dared  not  hazard  upon  the  outcome. 
These  time-servers  (and  servants  for 
Time)the  omnipotent  Conqueror"spewed 
from  his  mouth,"  as  being  neither  "hot  nor 
cold,"  and  their  subsequent  fate,  if  cor- 
rectly told,  is  enough  to  make  one  shrink 
with  a  shudder  from  the  possibility  of 
repeating  their  ignoble  act,  and  bearing 
its  consequences  through  ages  yet  to 
come.  * 

The  world  to-day,  particularly  this 
part  of  the  world,  are  face  to  face,  most 
of  them  without  knowing  it,  with  an  or- 
deal which  finds  its  counterpart  in  that 
sublime  test  through  which  the  spirits  of 
all  men  passed,  with  more  or  less  honor, 
to  their  existence  upon  this  planet;  eager 
then  to  come,  upon  almost  any  condi- 
tion, but  especially  through  the  lineage 
of  Priests  and  Patriarchs,  and  the  di- 
vinely honored  channel  of  celestial  mar- 
riage, which  some  would  now  dishonor 
and  turn  from,  after  securing,  under  its 
broad   and  sheltering  wings,  the  inesti- 


mable boon  of  a  more  than  royal  birth- 
right. We  would  have  our  young  friends 
— for  friend  we  fain  would  be  to  them — 
reflect  upon  these  things,  and  reflect 
seriously.  Let  them  pause  and  consider, 
and  ask  themselves  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  can  afford  to  wreck  their  past 
success,  and  prospects  for  the  future, 
upon  the  rocks  and  breakers  of  a  day's 
delusion? 

For  the  final  outcome  we  have  no 
fear.  Let  no  man  suppose  God's  work 
will  fail,  because  of  man's  defection.  Its 
foundation  is  not  of  the  earth,  nor  are 
men  more  than  the  fragile  tools  used  by 
its  Author  and  Architect  in  its  forma- 
tion. If  one  tool  breaks  in  the  handling, 
it  is  thrown  aside  and  another  taken  up, 
and  the  good  work  goes  on  to  perfec- 
tion. And  while  there  may  be  some 
among  the  children  of  the  Saints,  who 
will  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
name  and  lineage,  the  great  mass  will 
stand  true,  and  many  that  are  now  wan- 
dering prodigals  will  yet  return.  It  is 
an  eternal  law  that  like  begets  like,  and 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  people 
have  been  too  noble,  self-sacrificing,  and 
grand  of  soul  to  bring  forth  a  race 
of  cowards  and  poltroons.  The  best  of 
blood,  the  most  honorable  of  families, 
may  have  instances  of  unfaithfulness, 
but  they  bear  as  much  relation  to  the 
parent  tree  as  the  insect-blighted  apple 
that  prematurely  falls,  the  victim  of  ex- 
traneous evils,  to  rot  and  moulder  about 
its  roots  and  fertilize  a  future  and  a  bet- 
ter growth.  The  word  of  One  who  can- 
not lie  has  been  plighted,  that  this 
"kingdom"  should  never  be  thrown 
down  nor  given  to  another  people.  Upon 
whom  then,  if  not  the  faithful  bulk  of 
their  posterity,  will  it  rest  and  be  per- 
petuated, and  the  terms  of  the  prophecy 
fulfilled? 

Let  the  work  of  separation  go  on. 
Let  the  fence  be  cleared,  and  the  hypo- 
crite, the  recreant  and  the  traitor  be  un- 
veiled. Let  it  be  known  who  are  for  the 
Lord  and  who  are  against  Him,  and  let 
those  who  play  the  pendulum  beware. 
The  cowardly  and  vacillating  have  no 
promise  or  place  within  the  Gospel  pale. 
They  who  fear  man,  or  love   mammon 
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and  the  world,  more  than  they  do  the 
God  who  gave  them  life,  are  not  worthy 
of  His  Kingdom,  nor  will  they  face  the 
brunt  of  battle  in  the  Armageddon  that 
is  approaching.  Ere  that  day  arrives,  the 
gold  must  be  purified  from  the  dross,  the 
chaff  winnowed  from  the  wheat,  and  the 


Man  of  Sin  be  revealed,  in  whatsoever 
soul  he  lurks  or  whatsoever  guise  he  may 
assume.  It  is  a  day  of  decision  and  not  of 
dallying;  the  line  of  demarcation  is  being 
drawn,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all 
Israel, young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  is: 
"Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve!" 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  how  a  tradi- 
tion may  be  saved  by  careful  inquiry 
and  truthful  telling,  and  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  show  how  so  venerable  a  story 
as  that  of  William  Tell  and  the  apple  is 
disposed  of  by  comparative  criticism. 
The  incident  is  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred about  1367,  and  it  is  first  recorded 
in  the  old  Swiss  chronicles.  Justinger, 
who  died  in  1426,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  chroniclers,  and  Melchior  Russ, 
of  Lucerne,  copies  in  his  chronicle,  word 
for  word,  the  narrative  of  Justinger  des- 
cribing the  tyranny  of  the  Hapsburgs 
which  produced  the  insurrection  of  the 
Alpine  peasants.  In  illustration  of  this 
tyranny,  Justinger  speaks  in  general  of 
the  illtreatment  of  the  peasants;  but 
Melchior  Russ,  in  1482,  two  centuries 
after  the  event,  says  specifically  that 
William  Tell  was  forced  by  the  seneschal 
to  hit  with  an  arrow  an  apple  placed  on 
the  head  of  his  son,  failing  in  which  he 
himself  was  to  be  put  to  death.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  adventure  of 
the  storm  upon  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
when  Tell  leaped  ashore  from  the  boat 
and  shot  the  governor  dead  with  his 
cross-bow.  Another  chronicler,  Peter- 
man  Etterlein,  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1507,  tells  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  apple  and  of  the  governor's 
treachery.  He  describes  the  storm  upon 
the  lake,  but  Tell  shoots  the  governor  in 
ambush  as  the  governor  passes  to  his 
castle.  Other  chroniclers  repeat  the 
legend  in  various  forms. 

M.  Delepierre,  a  Belgian  scholar,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts, 
holds  that  there  are  evidently  four  differ- 
ent views  of  the  tradition.  First,  that 
which  asserts  the  authenticity  of  the  old 


Uri  legend;  the  second  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  Tell,  the  homage  to  the  hat,  the 
lake  voyage,  and  the  shooting  of  Gesler, 
but  rejects  the  apple;  the  third  concedes 
the  existence  of  a  Swiss  hero  named  Tell, 
but  nothing  more;  and  the  fourth  rejects 
the  whole  story.  The  two  earliest  exist- 
ing Swiss  chronicles  that  mention  it  are 
those  of  Russ  and  Etterlein,  and  they 
differ.  But  there  are  allusions  in  other 
writers  to  works  contemporary  with  Tell, 
which,  however,  do  not  mention  the 
story.  Franz  Guillimann,  in  his  Hel- 
vetian Antiquities,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  repeats  the 
tradition,  but  in  a  letter  wrtten  in  1607 
Guillimann  says  that  the  more  closely 
he  inquires,  the  more  fabulous  the  tale 
becomes,  and  he  adds  that  this  convic- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  finds 
no  writer  before  the  fifteenth  century 
who  alludes  to  it  at  all;  and  Guillimann 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  tale  told 
to  foster  the  hatred  of  the  Swiss  states 
against  Austria.  In  1760  Uriel  Frueden- 
berger  published  at  Berne  a  small  volume 
in  Latin  called  "William  Tell:  a  Danish 
Fable."  The  canton  of  Uri  condemned 
the  book  and  its  author  to  be  burned, 
and  urged  the  other  cantons  to  pass  a 
similar  sentence.  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly burned,  but  it  was  reprinted  in 
Brcyer's  Historical  Magazine.  It  was 
also  reproduced  at  Delf  in  1S26  in  His- 
clep's  "Of  William  Tell  and  the  Swiss 
Revolution  of  1307;  or,  the  History  of 
the  early  Cantons  up  to  the  Treaty  of 
Brunnen  in  1315." 

Meanwhile  Rahn,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  regards  the 
legend  as  fabulous  or  very  suspicious. 
Iselin.in  1727,  thinks  it  doubtful,  because 
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the  old  annalists  say  nothing  of  it, 
and  because  Olaus  Magnus  tells  the 
same  story  of  a  certain  Toko  in  the 
reign  of  the  Danish  King  Harold. 
Schneller,  a  later  editor  of  Russ's  chron- 
icle, seriously  doubts  not  only  the  story, 
but  the  existence  of  Tell;  and  Kopp,  in 
1835,  shows  by  precise  historical  citations 
how  slight  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tradition,  and  that  with  all  the  mediaeval 
love  of  the  marvelous  the  contemporary 
chronicles  are  silent.  In  1836  the  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  pro- 
posed a  still  more  careful  inquiry  into 
the  sources  of  the  legend  than  that  of 
Kopp  and  Iselin.  This  resulted  in  the 
complete  and  valuable  work  of  Ludwig 
Hausser  in  1840,  who  decides  that  there 
is  no  historical  importance  to  Tell — a 
man  who  made  himself  famous  by  some 
exploit  not  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Confederation — and  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  tradition  are  not  authentic, 
the  story  of  the  apple  being  of  Scandi- 
navian origin. 

There  are  many  Tell  legends  of  the 
North.  Endride  Pansa;  or,  the  Splay- 
footed— a  saga  of  the  tenth  century — 
recites  that  Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  con- 
verted Endride,  a  young  pagan,  by  shoot- 
ing with  an  arrow  a  chess-man  from  the 
head  of  Endride's  nephew.  The  saga 
of  Heming  describes  King  Harold  hitting 
with  his  arrow  a  nut  on  the  head  of 
Heming's  brother  Biorn.  The  legend  of 
Toko  is  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
wicked  King  Harold  ordered  him  to 
pierce  with  his  arrow  an  apple  on  the 
head  of  his  son.  Toko  told  his  son  to 
turn  his  head  so  as  not  to  see  his  father 
aiming  at  him,  then  took  three  arrows, 
and  with  the  first  hit  the  apple.  When 
the  king  asked  what  the  others  were  for, 
Toko  answered:  "The  second  should 
have  pierced  thy  heart,  and  the  third 
that  of  any  man  who  stirred."  The  king 
forced  him  to  other  trials,  and  at  last 
Toko  shot  the  king  with  his  cross  bow. 
An  Icelandic  saga  of  the  fourteenth 
century  tells  of  King  Nidung,  who  com- 
manded the  famous  archer  Egil  to  shoot 
an  apple  from  his  son's  head.  Egil  took 
two  arrows,  and  with  one  struck  the 
apple.     Nidung  asked  him  why  he  had 


taken  two  arrows.  "I  will  tell  the  truth," 
said  Egil:  "the  second  was  for  you  if  I 
had  wounded  my  son."  The  spectators 
applauded  the  brave  man,  and  King 
Nidung  agreed  that  he  had  given  a  very 
cruel  order.  There  is  also  the  old 
English  ballad  of  William  of  Cloudesly, 
the  date  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  far 
older  than  the  oldest  copy,  which  des- 
cribes the  proposal  of  the  bold  outlaw 
to  pierce  an  apple  on  his  son's  head  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty  paces  as  the  price 
of  his  own  life. 

"he  prayed  the  people  that  were  there 

that  they  wold  still  stand, 
'ffor  hee  that  shooteth  for  such  a  wager 

had  heed  of  a  steedye  hand.' 

"much  people  prayed  for  Cloudeslee 

that  his  liffe  saued  might  bee; 
&  when  hee  made  him  readye  to  shoote, 

there  were  many  a  weeping  eye. 

"thus  Cloudeslye  claue^the  aple  in  2, 

as  many  a  man  might  see, 
'now  god  fforffbidd,'  then  said  the  king, 

'that  thou  sholdest  shoote  att  mee!'  " 

So  the  story  of  William  Tell  vanishes 
into  a  vague  tradition  common  to  differ- 
ent times  and  countries.  Modern  stu- 
dents compel  us  to  renounce  much.  We 
can  no  longer  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey.  Yet  that  is  the  kind  of  histor- 
ical story  that  remains  fast  in  the  mem- 
ory of  early  study.  How  noble  the 
picture  of  Milton  dictating  "Paradise 
Lost"  to  his  daughters!  But  unluckily, 
as  M.  Delepierre  points  out,  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  he  never  allowed  them  to  learn 
to  write.  And  why  have  patriotism  and 
heroism  and  poetry  and  oratory  always 
celebrated  Leonidas  and  his  three  hun- 
dred at  Thermopylae,  if  Diodorus  says 
that  he  had  seven  thousand  men,  and 
Pausanias  twelve  thousand?  Nathan 
Hale,  we  hope,  is  yet  left  to  us.  But 
since  Mr.  Holland  shows  that  so  much  of 
our  poetry  is  wrong  about  Paul  Revere, 
and  Mr.  Sheldon  has  turned  the  white- 
haired  leader  of  Hadley  into  a  wraith, 
who  can  feel  sure  of  Putman's  break- 
neck ride,  or  Warren's  decus  et  decorum 
est? — Harper. 
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There  are  few  words  in  our  language 
which  are  capable  of  a  greater  number 
of  applications  than  the  term  "world." 
One  writer  speaks  of  the  world  as  this 
member  of  the  host  of  heavenly  bodies 
upon  which  we  reside  ;  another  uses  the 
term  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  this 
sphere  ;  a  third  refers  to  the  social  world, 
the  intellectual  world,  or  the  religious 
world.  But  there  is  possible  another, 
and  an  equally  proper  use  of  the  word, 
in  the  sense  that  every  one  owns  an  in- 
dividual world,  meaning  that  portion  of 
the  existing  universe  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact,  and  of  which  he  is  cognizant. 
The  wider  one  makes  his  field  of  ac- 
quaintance with  things  about  him,  and 
the  more  ideas  he  can  draw  from  his 
surroundings,  the  more  extensive  be- 
comes the  horizon  of  his  mental  world. 
Everything  within  the  confines  of  that 
world  belongs  exclusively  to  the  owner. 
That  peculiar  realm  possesses  a  language 
and  a  government  of  a  unique  type ;  and 
things  of  the  grosser  or  material  world, 
have  to  be  translated  into  the  idioms  of 
that  mental  sphere,  if  their  effects  are  to 
be  felt  upon  its  shores. 

Consider  one  who  is  appreciative  of 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful;  he  walks 
abroad,  and  though  he  owns  not  a  foot 
of  the  landscape  through  which  he 
roams,  the  emotions  awakened  within 
him  are  peculiar  to  his  own  particular 
world,  and  could  never  be  experienced 
by  a  mind  of  a  grosser  constitution.  He 
holds  a  claim  upon  a  property  in  the 
landscape  which  is  to  him  more  valuable 
than  the  fields  and  the  crops;  it  is  a 
property  which  finds  no  mention  in  the 
legal  deeds,  and  which  can  never  be  sold 
nor  stolen.  A  naturalist  accompanies  the 
poet  in  his  strolls,  and  in  watching  the 
rocks  and  the  plants,  the  bees  and  the 
birds,  he  reads  in  a  humble,  and  at  best, 
an  imperfect  manner,  the  plan  upon 
which  the  Divine  Architect  has  upreared 
the  wondrous  structure  of  creation;  and 
a  sense  of  humiliation  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  praise  rises  in  his  soul ; — 'tis  an 

emotion  capable  of  birth  only  in  a  world 
6* 


constructed  as  is  his.  The  farmer  sees 
in  the  blooming  valley  only  a  promise  of 
fruitful  harvests;  perhaps  his  joy  is  min- 
gled wtth  a  feeling  of  thankful  praise, 
though  perchance  not,  while  the  avari- 
cious man  experiences  no  other  feeling 
than  a  desire  to  call  the  fields  and  the 
crops  his  own.  Do  not  these  men  live  in 
spheres  and  surroundings  entirely  differ- 
ent from  one  another  ?  What  they  hear 
and  see  and  feel  in  the  material  world 
awakens  sympathetic  vibrations  in  their 
minds,  only  as  the  latter  are  made  recep- 
tive to  the  impressions  from  without. 
Well  may  the  advice  be  repeated:  "Look 
not  without  for  the  beautiful,  if  you  find 
it  not  within." 

The  mind  is  beset  with  certain  ave- 
nues along  which  travel  the  sensations 
and  the  emotions — those  queer  folk  who 
inhabit  our  mental  domain,  and  these 
avenues  are  called  the  senses.  If  ren- 
dered visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  I  think 
in  some  cases  they  would  appear  over- 
grown with  thorns  and  brambles,  and 
thickly  covered  with  stones  and  pitfalls  ; 
while  others  would  resemble  the  finely 
rolled  paths  of  a  well  ordered  lawn  front; 
— 'tis  a  divine  pleasure  for  the  owner  to 
roam  through  the  latter. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  either  of  the  senses  to  one  who  has 
never  experienced  the  sense  himself. 
An  intelligent  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  fond  of  relating  an  inci- 
dent which  came  to  his  observation  while 
he  was  visiting  a  blind  asylum.  One  of  the 
inmates,  who  had  been  totally  deprived 
of  sight  from  his  birth,  asked  my  friend 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  yellow  color. 
The  visitor  tried,  to  his  utmost  ability,  to 
describe  yellow,  after  which  the  patient 
— who  by  the  way  was  a  good  musician 
— said:  from  the  description  given,  he 
would  suppose  yellow  to  be  something 
like  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  path- 
way of  sight  had  never  been  cleared 
through  the  labyrinthine  environments 
of  his  mind;  his  world  was  fundament- 
ally defunct  from  that  of  his  visitor;  and 
if  sight  could  be  suddenly  given  him,  he 
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would  find  himself  among  as  strange 
surroundings  as  would  we  if  transported 
to  mythical  Fairy-land. 

Another  example  might  be  given. 
When  the  principle  of  the  so-called  Den- 
tiphone*  was  being  tested,  some  experi- 
ments were  made  upon  a  number  of 
deaf-mutes.  One  of  the  instruments  was 
adjusted  to  the  teeth  of  a  fifteen-year 
old  girl,  who  had  never  experienced  the 
sensation  of  sound  in  her  life;  and  a  gen- 
tle melody  was  played  on  an  organ  near 
by.  The  effect  upon  the  girl  seemed  al- 
most supernatural,  she  appeared  en- 
tranced, and  endeavored  to  follow  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  notes  by  move- 
ments of  the  hand.  The  poor  child  was 
at  that  moment  introduced  into  a  world 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  entirely 
unknown.  No  one  endowed  with  full 
senses  can  understand  the  organization 
of  the  deaf-mute's  mind.  Comparisons 
can  only  be  made  with  known  things; 
if  one  of  the  senses  be  absent  the  field 
of  comparison  is  shortened  in  that  di- 
rection, though  it  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
tended in  another. 

We  are  used  in  this  day  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  belief  that  man  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  brute.  Man  is  un- 
doubtedly far  above  the  animal  in  his 
own  sphere:  he  is  of  divine  origin  and  by 
his  omniscient  Father  has  been  endowed 
with  all  attributes  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  full  object  of  his 
creation;  but  there  are  humbler  beings 
than  man,  who  are  in  possession  of 
powers,  the  comprehension  of  which  is 
as  impossible  to  him  as  was  the  idea  of 
color  to  our  blind  friend. 

*  The  word  dentiphone  means  "tooth-sound- 
er," and  is  applied  to  an  instrument  devised  for 
conveying  sound  through  the  teeth.  Such  won- 
derful efficacy  has  been  falsely  claimed  for  it, 
that  many  people  scarcely  believe  the  instrument 
to  be  a  reality.  The  principle  of  its  action  is  easily 
demonstrated  as  follows:  Close  the  ears  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  and  place  a  ticking-watch  in 
contact  with  the  teeth — the  sound  will  be  very 
distinct.  Again,  close  the  ears  and  place  one  end 
of  a  lead-pencil  or  stick  between  the  teeth,  and 
the  other  in  contact  with  the  sounding-board  of 
an  organ  or  a  violin — the  music  will  be  plainly 
heard. 


By  what  peculiar  and  wonderful  power 
are  migratory  birds  and  fish  enabled 
to  steer  from  climate  to  climate  and  from 
shore  to  shore,  across  or  through  the 
trackless  seas,  without  compass  or  sex- 
tant and  yet  with  the  precision  of  a  skill- 
ful mariner?  The  red-wing  and  field- 
fare of  Britain  pass  their  summers  in  Nor- 
way; the  wild  duck  and  merganser  sum- 
mer in  the  marshes  of  Lapland,  yet  all 
arrive  on  the  coasts  of  England  uniform- 
ly in  early  October.  The  herring,  whit- 
ing, and  cod  visit  the  British  coasts  with 
equal  precision,  and  from  quarters 
equally  remote.  But  this  peculiar  power 
is  not  limited  to  migratory  animals.  Dr. 
Good  states  that  a  carrier  pigeon  was 
taken  from  Norwich  to  London,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  having  been  liberated  from  the  top 
of  St.  Pauls'  with  a  letter  around  its 
neck,  returned  home  on  a  straight  line 
in  about  four  hours.  The  same  writer 
reports  the  case  of  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  was  conveyed  by  water  from 
Plymouth  to  London,  and  having  got 
loose,  reached  home  by  land  with  a 
speed  so  rapid  as  to  prove  that  his  course 
must  have  been  nearly  a  straight  line. 
"At  such  instances  we  start  back,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  we  disbelieve  them,  and 
think  we  become  wise  in  proportion  as 
we  become  skeptical;  meanwile  Nature 
pursues  her  wonder-working  course 
equally  uninfluenced  by  our  doubts  or 
our  convictions." 

What  mysterious  power  enables  the 
dog  to  track  his  master  over  miles  of 
country,  and  if  need  be  among  crowds 
of  other  people?  Such  a  dog  possesses 
powers,  is  open  to  sensations,  and  con- 
sequently lives  in  a  world  to  all  of  which 
his  master  is  denied  even  a  casual  glance. 
Dr.  Nichols  relates  that  while  driving  an 
intelligent  horse  into  the  stable-yard  on 
one  occasion,  the  animal  became  restive, 
nervous,  and  at  last  almost  unmanage- 
able. The  place  was  familiar,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  to  excite  such  fear.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  about  five  hours 
before,  a  traveler  leading  a  large  tame 
bear  had  come  into  the  yard.  A  few 
years  prior  to  this  time  the  horse  had 
been  greatly  frightened  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  bear  on  the  highway.  Here 
then  was  a  reason  why  the  horse  should 
become  excited  at  the  presence  of  a 
bear;  but  how  did  the  animal  ascertain 
that  a  bear  had  been  there,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  horse's  fright,  Bruin  and  his 
master  were  several  miles  distant? 

Mr.  Rhoads,  in  the  Am.  Naturalist  for 
December,  1883,  reports  partly  uncover- 
ing a  spot  of  earth  where  the  carcass  of 
an  animal  had  been  buried  several  years 
before.  In  a  few  hours  scores  of  buz- 
zards were  hovering  over  the  place, 
though  the  gentleman  himself  was  un- 
able to  detect  any  odor.  Mr.  Goose  re- 
lates that  while  in  Jamaica  he  observed 
vultures  collecting  around  a  hut  in  which 
some  meat  had  been  allowed  to  spoil, 
and  from  their  numbers  the  birds  must 
have  gathered  from  many  miles  around. 
Have  we  to  deal  in  such  cases  with  a 
highly  exalted  state  of  the  sense  of 
smell?  Or  is  there  existing,  a  sense  en- 
tirely foreign  and  inexplicable  to  us? 
The  great  development  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  or  of  some  kindred  sense,  among 
insects,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  female 
moth  in  a  window  will  attract  males  from 
an  area  of  miles.  Mr.  Verreaux  in  Aus- 
tralia, captured  a  female  specimen  of 
Bombyx  and  carried  the  same  in  a  box  in 
his  pocket.  He  was  literally  besieged 
by  male  moths  of  the  same  species,  over 
two' hundred  of  which  followed  him  into 
the  house. 

Some  of  my  readers  have  perhaps 
examined,  and  most  have  heard  of  the 
wonderful  structure  of  the  insect's  eye. 
This  organ  is  said  to  be  compound,  i.  e. 
not  composed  of  a  single  ball  as  is  our 
eye,  but  consisting  of  numerous  facets 
or  individual  eyes.  In  the  ant  there  are 
fifty  such  facets;  in  the  house-fly,  four 
thousand;  many  butterflies  possess  over 
seventeen  thousand,  and  in  many  beetles 
the  number  exceeds  twenty-five  thous- 
and. Each  of  these  little  eyes  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  if,  as  some  naturalists 
suppose,  the  insect  sees  a  separate  image 
with  every  eye.what  a  formidable  situation 
must  the  butterfly  imagine  itself  in  when 
an  open-mouthed  sparrow  darts  toward 
it!  A  few  grains  of  sand  driven  along 
by  the  wind  must  appear  as  a  storm  of 


boulders;  and  if  insects  are  ever  given 
to  philosophical  reflections,  most  of  them 
would  be  excusably  pessimistic  in  their 
views.  The  insect's  vision  is  probably 
to  a  certain  extent  microscopic;  and 
much  of  the  fairy  field  which  is  revealed 
to  us  only  after  the  careful  adjustment  of 
a  complicated  instrument,  is  at  all  times 
within  the  survey  of  the  beetle  with 
its  twenty-five  thousand  self-regulating 
lenses. 

A  striking  suggestion  is  made  by  the 
examination  of  the  auditory  apparatus  of 
insects  that  they  are  perhaps  capable  of 
hearing  much  which  to  us  is  inaudible. 
In  the  interior  of  the  human  ear  is  found 
a  wonderful  little  harp  of  about  three 
thousand  strings;  and  every  sound 
which  falls  upon  the  ear  awakens  sym- 
pathetic vibrations  of  the  particular 
strings  attuned  to  that  sound.  There  is 
of  course  a  limit  to  the  hearing  capacity; 
Prof.  Helmholtz  names  sixteen  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  per  second  as  the  lowest 
musical  sound  recognizable  by  the  hu- 
man ear,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  per 
second  as  the  highest.  The  range  of 
the  average  ear  is  about  eleven  octaves; 
though  this  differs  markedly  among  in- 
dividuals. A  tone  which  is  clearly  audi- 
ble to  one  may  be  silence  to  another. 
Some  persons  are  entirely  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chirp  of  a  cricket  or  the 
squeak  of  a  mouse,  while  others  are 
painfully  sensitive  to  these  shrill  sounds. 
Judging  from  known  law  respecting  the 
vibration  of  strings  and  of  air  in  tubes, 
the  auditory  mechanism  of  the  insect 
must  respond  to  sound  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  hearing.  The  cricket 
and  beetle,  may  be  sensitive  to  harmo- 
nies and  may  live  in  a  world  of  musical 
rapture,  which  in  our  dull  ears  awaken 
no  response.  Prof.  Cooke  has  beautifully 
remarked:  The  very  air  around  us  may  be 
resounding  with  the  hallelujahs  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  while  our  dull  ears  hear 
nothing  but  the  feeble  accents  of  our 
broken  prayers. 

The  powers  of  smell  are  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals  more  finely  developed 
than  in  the  case  of  man.  The  house- 
fly interprets  the  indications  perceived 
through  its  peculiar  proboscis,  and  learns 
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much  regarding  the  composition  or  the 
chemistry  of  substances,  which  the  scient- 
ist becomes  cognizant  of  only  by  long 
and  complicated  analytical  processes. 
We  are  not  supplied  with  any  organ 
properly  analogous  to  the  insects  antennce 
and  the  sensations  awakened  through  the 
means  of  these  curious  appendages  are 
perhaps  to  us  unknowable.  Some  en- 
tomologists regard  the  antennae  as  organs 
of  touch,*  others  as  organs  of  smell,  or 
of  some  unknown  sense  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing objects  at  a  distance. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  forces  of 
sound,  heat  and  light,  differ  only,  as  re- 
garding their  origin,  in  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  air  or  ether  in 
any  given  time.  About  sixteen  vibra- 
tions per  second  cause  a  dull  sound, 
thirty-eight  thousand  cause  a  pain- 
fully shrill  tone,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber than  this  will  not  affect  the  ear  at 
all.  Same  million  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, give  rise  to  heat  rays;  and  as  the 
vibrations  increase  the  heat  intensifies, 
till  the  pitch  of  about  four  hundred  bil- 
lions of  waves  per  second  is  reached, 
which  rate  affects  the  visual  organs  as 
light.  A  still  further  increase  of  vibra- 
tion, modifies  the  tint  of  the  light  pro- 
duced through  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum;  and  finally  darkness  ensues 
again.  No  greater  acceleration  can  af- 
fect the  senses  of  man;  but  what  sensa- 
tions are  possible,  were  we  only  suscep- 
tible to  them,  by  the  infinite  increase  of 
vibratory  motion,  cannot  be  guessed. 
All  the  stages  of  motion  between  the 
thirty-eight  thousand  air  waves  produc- 
ing the  shrillest  sounds,  and  the  mil- 
lions which  are  required  to  give  rise  to 
the  faintest  heat  ray,  are  without  effect 
upon  us.  May  not  some  organisms  be 
awake  to  the  effects  of  those  stages  of 
oscillatory  movement  to  which  human 
sense  is  oblivious?    If  so,  the  sensations 

*  Bees  and  ants  certainly  converse  by  means 
of  their  antennae;  and  the  signs  thus  produced 
have  received  the  name  of  "antennal  language" 
from  Huber.  This  would  seem  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  the  antennas  are  simply  organs  of 
touch.  Insects  deprived  of  their  antennas  be- 
come indifferent  to  all  odors;  which  fact  would 
favor  the  second  view  named  above. 


awakened  by  such  conditions  may  be  as 
different  from  any  sense  possessed  by 
man,  as  is  sound  different  from  light  and 
heat.  Here  then  is  possible  a  bound- 
less world  of  sensation;  in  which 
strange  land  naturalization-papers  are 
unknown,  and  aliens  are  forbidden  to 
land  upon  its  shores. 

"But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they 
shall  teach  thee,"  said  Job;  and  much 
may  be  learned  by  following  the  old 
prophet's  counsel.  It  is  far  from  pres- 
ent intention  to  insinuate  that  too  much 
praise  has  been  bestowed  on  man's  in- 
telligence. Man  has  intelligence  and 
reason,  but  there  are  other  types  of 
intelligence  beside  his.  He  is  as  incap- 
able of  directing  his  course  across  the 
ocean  desert,  by  his  own  unaided  intel- 
ligence as  is  the  carrier  pigeon  to  un- 
derstand the  contents  of  the  missive 
which  it  bears.  But  it  is  right  so;  both 
men  and  beasts  are  characterized  by 
peculiar  endowments,  and — 
"All  enjoy  the  power  which  suits  them  best. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore? 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain? 

If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears, 

And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whispering  zephyrs  and  the  purling  rill! 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 

Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies?" 

The  immortal  part  of  man  is  chained 
within  the  limits  of  the  corporeal  body, 
five  windows  are  in  the  walls,  and 
through  these  the  prisoner  peeps  out  in- 
to the  infinite.  The  cleaner  those  win- 
dows are,  the  farther  will  he  be  able  to 
see,  yet  in  his  moments  of  calmer  reflec- 
tion he  cannot  but  yearn  toward  that 
time  and  state  when  he  will  drink  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  Father's  work — not 
through  five  half  blurred  casements,  but 
at  every  pore,  when  one  sense  will  in- 
tensify all  others,  and  all  will  add  to  one, 
and  the  whole  being  will  be  alive  to  its 
heavenly  environments.     J.  E.  Talmage. 
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The  London  Daily  News  thus  des- 
cribes Bismarck's  manner  of  speaking 
and  his  mode  of  showing  anger:  He  is 
no  elegant  orator,  rather  the  contrary, 
but  he  can  lead  a  debate  like  no  one 
else.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  spoke 
seven  times  in  one  afternoon,  each  time 
with  more  energy  and  spirit,  proving 
that  his  health  is  indeed  restored. 
Several  members  had  already  spoken, 
and  the  house  was  still  empty,  when 
suddenly  members  filed  in  from  all  the 
doors,  and  the  benches  began  to  fill.  A 
rumorhad  been  circulated  that  Bismarck 
would  appear,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
narrow  door  near  the  president's  chair 
opened,  and  the  tall  figure  entered. 
Suddenly  soft  bells  are  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  house.  The  electric  bells  in  the 
reading  room,  in  the  committee  rooms, 
and  in  the  journalists'  rooms  are  sounded 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  chancellor, 
who  has  shown  that  he  will  speak  pres- 
ently, for  with  one  of  his  pencils,  more 
than  a  foot  long,  he  has  noted  down 
something  on  the  loose  quarto  sheet 
before  him,  with  letters  not  less  than  an 
inch  deep,  and  this  is  a  safe  sign  that  he 
intends  speaking. 

The  president  bows  to  him,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  rises  to  "take  the  word."  He 
is  certainly  more  than  six  feet  high;  over 
his  powerful  chest  and  broad  shoulders 
rises  a  strangely  rounded,  well-shaped 
head  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  with 
no  hair  upon  it,  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
dome  of  polished  ivory.  Thick  white 
brows  hang  over  his  eyes  like  two  icicles. 
These  brows  give  his  face  a  dark  and 
frowning  expression,  and  the  look  which 
glistens  in  his  eyes  is  cold  and  somewhat 
cruel — at  least  in  parliament.  His  mus- 
tache is  also  thick  and  gray,  and  con- 
ceals the  mouth  entirely.  The  whole 
face  is  covered  with  folds  and  wrinkles, 
broad  rings  surround  his  eyes,  and  even 
his  temples  are  covered  with  small 
wrinkles. 

When  he  begins  to  speak,  the  color 
of  his  face  changes  from  pale  to  red, 
and  gradually   assumes   a    light-brown 


shade,  which  gives  his  powerful  skull 
the  appearance  of  polished  metal.  It  is 
a  surprise  to  hear  Bismarck  speak  for 
the  first  time.  The  soft,  almost  weak 
voice  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  his 
gigantic  frame.  It  sometimes  becomes  so 
soft  th  \t  we  fear  it  will  die  out  altogether, 
and  when  he  has  spoken  for  awhile  it 
grows  hoarse.  The  chancellor  some- 
times speaks  very  fast,  sometimes  very 
slowly,  but  never  in  a  loud  tone.  He 
has  no  pathos  whatever.  Some  of  his 
most  remarkable  words,  which  in  print 
look  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  with 
full  force,  as  if  they  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  thunderbolt  on  the 
audience,  are  in  reality  emitted  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  well-bred  conversation. 

Personal  attacks  upon  his  enemies  are 
spoken  by  Bismarck  with  ironical  polite- 
ness, and  in  such  an  obliging  tone  as  if 
they  concealed  the  kindest  sentiments. 
But  if  his  anger  cannot  be  heard,  it  can 
be  seen;  his  face  gradually  grows  red, 
and  the  veins  on  his  neck  swell  in  an 
alarming  manner.  When  angry,  he 
usually  grasps  the  collar  of  his  uniform, 
and  seems  to  catch  for  breath.  His 
brows  are  lowered  still  more,  so  that  his 
eyes  are  almost  invisible.  His  voice 
grows  a  shade  louder,  and  has  a  slight 
metallic  ring  in  it.  The  sentences  drop 
from  his  lips  in  rapid  succession.  He 
throws  back  his  head,  and  gives  his  face 
a  hard,  stony  expression. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  discern  when  his 
anger  is  real  and  when  it  is  artificial.  The 
chancellor  has  been  seen  trembling 
with  rage,  and  more  like  the  elements 
let  loose  than  like  anything  else.  Once, 
when  he  thought  that  the  word  "Fie!" 
had  been  said  by  one  of  the  opposition 
party,  he  had  one  of  his  attacks,  which 
would  have  silenced  the  house  had 
everyone  been  speaking  at  once.  With 
trembling  nostrils,  with  his  teeth  firmly 
set,  with  eyes  that  emitted  fire,  and 
clinched  hands,  he  jumped  from  his 
place  to  the  side  where  the  word  had 
sounded.  If  apologies  and  explanations 
had  not  been  offered,  who  knows  how 
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this  scene  might  have  ended?  But  ex- 
cept upon  such  rare  occasions  Bismarck, 
the  orator,  is  always  a  well-bred  man. 
He  does  not  bawl  nor  shout  any  part  of 
his  speeches,  but  while  giving  them  their 
full  share  of  pointed  sarcasm,  he  always 
maintains  the  form  of  a  political  conver- 
sation between  gentlemen.  He  has  a 
method  of  his  own  for  waging  war  with 
his  opponents.  He  regards  his  oppo- 
nent's speech  as  a  ball  of  wool,  the  last 
sentence  spoken  being  the  end  which  he 
takes  in  hand  first,  and  with  which  he 
begins  to  unwind  the  whole  speech  as 
he  would  unwind  the  ball  of  wool.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  while  his  tongue  is 
speaking,  his  spirit  is  far  in  advance  of 


it.  He  hesitates  in  his  speech,  then  sud- 
denly recalls  himself  and  puts  forth  a 
number  of  clear  thoughts,  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  speeches  is  that  he  never 
follows  any  given  form  or  method,  but 
that  all  he  says  is  inspired  at  the  moment. 
He  commands  humor  and  sarcasm  to 
a  high  degree,  and  often  at  a  time  when 
they  are  least  expected,  so  that  even  his 
bitterest  enemies  are  not  rarely  moved 
to  laughter  by  his  words. 


Necessity  is  cruel,  but  it  is  the  only 
test  of  inward  strength. 


THE    GREELY    ARCTIC    EXPEDITION. 


Although  much  has  been  said  of  late 
through  the  press  of  the  United  States, 
concerning  the  above  expedition,  but 
few  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  its  object  and  the  sufferings 
of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition 
was  fitted  out  under  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  approved  May  ist,  1880; 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  polar  station  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
one  of  the  thirteen  suggested  by  Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht,  of  Austria,  who  dis- 
covered Franz  Josef  Land.  The  com- 
plete programme  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed was  arranged  by  an  international 
polar  congress,  in  which  representatives 
of  thirteen  nations  took  part.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  selected  from  the  United 
States  army,  without  having  had  any 
previous  experience  in  the  Arctic  reg- 
ions, and  which  caused  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  that  they  were 
unfit  for  their  positions.  Lieutenant 
Adolphus  W.  Greely,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition,  was  born  in  1844  at 
Newberyport,  Massachusetts.  He  en- 
tered the  army  during  the  war  as  a  pri- 
vate. On  March  iSth,  1863,  he  was 
made  second  lieutenant,  and  in  April 
the  following  year  he  became  first  lieu- 


tenant. He  was  brevetted  major  March 
13th,  1865,  for  "faithful  and  meritorious 
service."  He  was  made  captain  of  the 
eighty-first  colored  infantry,  April  4th, 
1865,  and  in  March  1867  was  honorably 
mustered  out.  Upon  the  reorganization, 
in  1869  he  was  assigned  to  the  fifth  cav- 
alry, and  became  first  lieutenant  in  1873, 
which  is  his  present  rank.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  officers  in  the  signal  service, 
having  become  one  of  its  officers  when 
the  bureau  was  formed.  He  is  tall  and 
slender,  and  apparently  a  man  who 
could  never  survive  the  hardships  of  an 
Arctic  expedition.  He  has  a  wife  and 
two  children.  Lieutenant  Greely  was  in 
his  right  place  at  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau,  where  his  studious  habits  and 
intelligence  were  well  appreciated  and 
led  to  his  selection  for  the  dangerous 
but  honorable  command  of  the  Arctic 
expedition. 

The  assistant  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  Lieutenant  Jame^  B.  Lock- 
wood,  Sergeant  Joseph  Ellison,  Sergeant 
Brainerd,  Sergeant  Lynn,  and  Doctor 
Octave  Pavy.  In  addition  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  expedition  were  seventeen 
enlisted  men  chosen  by  recommenda- 
tion from  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The 
steamer  Proteus  was  selected  to  convey 
the  party  to  "Discovery  Harbor,"  (the 
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spot  chosen  for  the  station  in  Lady 
Franklin  Bay;)  and  after  being  fitted  up 
and  supplied  with  provisions  for  twenty- 
seven  months,  steamed  away  from  St. 
John's  N.  B.July  7th,  1881.  The  Pro- 
teus touched  at  Disco  Island  and  Uper- 
navik  to  procure  sledges,  dogs,  skins 
and  dog  food.  Two  Esquimaux  were 
added  to  the  party  at  Proven,  making  a 
total  number  of  twenty-five  men. 

Landing  was  made  at  Carey  Island,  in 
the  north  water,  and  provisions,  cached 
by  Nares  in  1875  in  the  Alert,  were  found 
in  good  condition.  At  Littleton  Island 
Lieutenant  Greely  personally  recovered 
the  English  Arctic  mail  left  by  Sir  Allan 
Young  in  the  Pandora  in  1876.  At  Carl 
RitterBay,  in  Kennedy  channel,  a  cache 
of  provisions  for  use  on  the  retreat  was 
made.  Moving  to  Discovery  Island,  the 
station  was  there  established  on  the  site 
occupied  by  the  English  expedition  of 
1875.  The  erection  of  a  house  was  at 
once  commenced  and  the  stores  and 
equipments  were  landed.  On  the  28th 
of  August  came  the  parting  between  the 
Greely  party  and  the  men  of  the  Pro- 
teus. The  little  band  gathered  on  the 
frozen  shore  and  watched  the  Proteus 
as  she  steamed  slowly  down  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  leaving  them  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  cruel  north.  A  week  after 
the  departure  of  the  Proteus  their  house 
was'  pronounced  finished,  and  was 
named  "Fort  Conger"  in  honor  of  Sena- 
tor Conger.  The  Arctic  winter  had  now 
settled  upon  them  in  earnest,  and  in 
consequence  the  men  suffered  more 
than  at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
December,  the  temperature  sank  to 
from  50  to  65  degrees  below  zero,  and 
remained  so  for  days  at  a  time. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader,  forme  to  dwell  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  expedition, 
during  their  somewhat  monotonous  ex- 
istence of  over  two  years  at  Discovery 
Harbor;  I  will  therefore  be  content  with 
describing  the  main  incidents  of  the  ex- 
pedition by  way  of  discovery.  On  April 
3rd  1882  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  Ser- 
geant Brainerd,  and  the  native  driver 
Fred,  with  a  team  of  eight  dogs  and  a 
supporting  party  of  six  men,  with    Hud- 


son Bay  sledges,  left  the  station  to  ex- 
tend the  exploration  of  the  English  ex- 
pedition on  the  north  coast  of  Green- 
land. Advancing  all  their  supplies  to 
the  Polaris  boat  camp  in  Newman's 
Bay,  they  made  their  formal  start  on 
April  16th,  crossing  Brevoort  Peninsula 
by  the  already  historical  Gap  Valley. 
On  April  29th,  the  supporting  party  was 
turned  back  from  Cape  Bryant,  and  the 
little  band  of  three  men,  with  their  dog 
team  and  provisions  for  twenty-five 
days,  turned  their  faces  resolutely  to- 
ward the  north,  with  the  intention  of 
doing  all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do.  The  morning  of  May  5th,  saw 
them  at  Cape  Britannia,  and  they  un- 
furled the  American  flag  over  an  unex- 
plored land.  Before  them,  all  was  new. 
They  were  passing  up  a  coast  which 
trended  to  the  northeast,  and  which  be- 
fore had  never  met  the  vision  of  civil- 
ized man.  Their  progress  was  greatly 
retarded  by  a  severe  storm,  lasting  for 
seven  days;  but  they  struggled  along 
through  the  thick  atmosphere  and  driv- 
ing storms  day  after  day,  surmounting  all 
difficulties  that  opposed  them.  Finally, 
however,  while  groping  their  way  across 
a  wide  fiord,  all  traces  of  the  coast  were 
obliterated  by  the  heavy  drift,  necessi- 
tating a  delay  of  over  sixty  hours  to 
seek  shelter. 

In  order  to  economize  their  provisions 
as  much  as  possible,  they  partook  of 
only  one  meal  every  twenty-fours  hours. 
On  May  13th,  the  weary  party  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  state  of  their  pro- 
visions would  admit,  and  now  stood  on 
land  at  a  higher  northern  latitude  than 
was  ever  before  reached  by  mortal 
man.  For  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  brave  navigators  had  kept 
England's  flag  advanced  beyond  that 
of  any  other  nation,  but  now  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floated  proudly  in  the  chill- 
ing breezes  at  a  higher  point  than  the 
Union  Jack  had  ever  reached,  in  latitude 
83  degrees  24.  minutes  north,  longitude 
40  degrees  46  minutes  west.  This  was 
about  three  hundred  miles  directly  north 
of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  but  to  get  there 
he  traveled  over  one  thousand  miles, 
the     open     water    and    broken    packs 
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frequently  causing  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  fully  fifty  miles.  On  this  journey 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  sounded  the  sea 
between  Cape  Bryan  and  Cape  Britan- 
nia, but  could  not  touch  bottom  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  fathoms 
of  line.  After  remaining  at  this  point 
for  two  days,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory observations  for  their  position,  the 
party  began  their  return  on  the  evening 
of  May  15th,  reaching  Fort  Conger  on 
June  1st,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-nine 
days.  The  farthest  point  reached  was 
Lockwood  Island,  and  an  adjacent  island 
was  called  after  Sergeant  Brainerd,  in 
honor  of  the  two  men  who  had  ad- 
vanced the  national  flag  to  a  point 
nearer  the  pole  than  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors had  ever  reached. 

From  the  time  the  expedition  first  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Conger,  Lieutenant  Greely 
was  daily  engaged  in  making  discoveries, 
taking  observations,  and  other  scientific 
work;  being  assisted  generally  by  five 
of  the  men,  the  remainder  being  only 
employed  about  an  hour  a  day,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  reading 
and  such  amusements  as  cards,  chess, 
and  checkers.  On  the  15th  of  October 
after  their  arrival,  the  sun  left  them  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days,  and  a 
twilight  varying  from  half  an  hour  to 
twenty-four  hours  succeeded.  For  two 
months  it  was  so  dim  that  the  dial  of  a 
watch  could  not  be  read  by  it.  On 
April  nth  the  sun  came  above  the 
horizon  and  remained  there  one  hund- 
red and  thirty-five  days,  giving  the 
party  a  great  sufficiency  of  midnight 
sun. 

During  the  year  1882  Lieutenant 
Greely  made  two  remarkable  trips  into 
the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land,  making 
important  discoveries,  which  not  only 
added  knowledge  of  its  geography,  but 
also  revealed  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  hitherto  unsuspected.  His  first 
trip  was  made  in  April  with  three  men 
and  Hudson  Bay  sledges.  He  was  ab- 
sent only  eleven  days,  and  traveled 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  advanc- 
ing into  the  interior  by  Conybeare 
Bay.  His  second  trip  of  sixteen 
days    was    made    in    June    and    July. 


Only  one  companion,  Sergeant  Lynn, 
accompanied  him.  They  carried  packs 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  trip,  the 
maximum  weight  being  ninety  pounds 
each.  They  traveled  about  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  turning  point  of  his  former 
trips,  discovering  the  Garfield  and  Con- 
ger range  of  mountains,  Mount  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  and  several  lakes  and  rivers. 
Lieutenant  Greely  ascended  Mount 
Arthur  five  thousand  feet,  and  was  satis- 
fied from  the  trend  of  the  mountains 
that  Grinnell  Land,  from  Lieutenant 
Aldrich's  furthest  in  1876,  extended  due 
south.  Although  in  the  midst  of  the 
short  Arctic  summer,  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  endured  by  Lieutenant  Greely 
and  Sergeant  Lynn,  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  deter  them  from  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  at  any  later  period. 

The  second  winter's  routine  was  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  During 
this  year,  as  previously,  all  birthdays 
and  festivals  were  celebrated  by  fine 
dinners  and  varied  amusements.  The 
sanitary  rules  were,  if  anything,  more 
rigidly  enforced  than  formerly.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  which  oc- 
cupied his  time  for  about  eight  hours 
daily,  Lieutenant  Greely  conducted  an 
evening  school  for  those  who  desired  to 
attend.  As  the  time  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching for  the  relief  vessel  to  arrive, 
Lieutenant  Greely  made  all  in  readiness 
to  leave  Fort  Conger,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  ice  had  not  yet  commenced  to 
break,  he  thought  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Cape  Sabine.  Acting 
under  orders  from  the  Government,  he 
accordingly  ordered  caches  of  supplies 
made  at  Cape  Beard,  twelve  miles  to  the 
south,  and  Cape  Sumner,  Newman  Bay, 
in  case  he  should  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don Fort  Conger.  Day  after  day  the  anxi- 
ous men  looked  off  over  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,  expecting  the  ice  to  open,  so  they 
might  commence  their  journey  towards 
home.  At  last,  on  August  19th,  1883,  the 
welcome  news  that  the  ice  was  open 
was  brought.  All  had  been  made 
ready,  and  as  no  sign  of  relief  had  ap- 
peared, they  at  once  embarked  in  the 
little  steam  launch,  and  started  for  Cape 
Sabine.     Behind    them    they    left  their 
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dogs,  as  they  could  not  be  taken,  also 
four  barrels  of  pork  and  some  seal  oil. 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  was  crossed  to  Cape 
Beard,  and  then  the  western  coast  of 
Grinnell  Land  was  followed  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Hawkes.  Striking  from  Cape 
Hawkes  direct  for  Bates  Island,  the 
party  was  caught  in  the  ice  pack  and 
frozen  in,  ten  miles  south  of  the  Cape. 
In  thirteen  days  they  traveled  south 
twenty-five  miles  on  the  floes,  suffering 
horribly  from  the  cold.  So  they  drifted 
to  within  eleven  miles  of  Cape  Sabine, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  steam 
launch  on  September  ioth. 

They  were  now  driven  about  here  and 
there  at  the  mercy  of  the  severe  Arctic 
gales,  for  twenty  days,  at  times  being 
within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  Sabine,  but 
not  able  to  land;  they  suffered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  cold  and  spray  that  was 
blowing  over  them,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  any  protection  from  the  elements. 
Five  seals  were  killed  and  eaten  while 
the  party  were  thus  drifting.  On  Sep- 
tember 22nd  there  arose  the  most  ter- 
rific gale  they  had  yet  seen  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  lasted  for  several  days 
and  nights,  and  which  brought  them  in 
contact  with  a  larger  floe;  the  party 
with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  land- 
ing upon  it,  and  the  storm  having  sub- 
sided they  effected  a  landing  at  Esqui- 
maux Point,  near  Beard's  Inlet,  on  Sep- 
tember 29th.  Here  winter  quarters 
were  built,  and  scouts  were  sent  to  Cape 
Isabella  and  Cape  Sabine.  In  a  few 
days  they  returned.  Their  report  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  to  every  heart.  At 
Cape  Isabella  and  Cape  Sabine  were 
found  only  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
rations,  and  from  Garlington's  records 
they  learned  the  fate  of  the  Proteus, 
their  relief  ship.  Every  one  knew  that 
death  must  come  to  nearly  all  of  the 
party  long  before  the  ship  of  rescue  could 
force  its  way  into  Melville  Bay.  Efforts 
were  made  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  the 
men  by  lectures  and  light  reading.  On 
October  15th  the  party  removed  to  Cape 
Sabine.  On  January  iSth  a  man  named 
Cross  died  of  scurvy.  In  April  the 
rations  issued  daily  had  dwindled  to 
four  ounces  of  meat  and  six  ounces  of 
*6* 


bread.  Man  after  man  died,  and  all 
hope  had  iled  when  on  that  stormy  day 
the  whistle  of  the  steamer  Thetis  roused 
the  survivors  from  the  lethargy  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

I  must  now  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  incidents  of  the  expeditions  that 
were  sent  out  to  relieve  Lieutenant 
Greely.  It  was  understood  before  Greely 
sailed  that  every  year  a  steamer  would 
be  sent  to  him  with  fresh  supplies  and 
with  recruits  to  take  the  place  of  sick 
men  in  the  party.  In  1882,  accordingly, 
the  steamship  Neptune  was  fitted  out, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  \V. 
Beebe.  She  sailed  from  St.  John's  on 
July  8th,  1882.  On  July  28th,  she  passed 
the  Carey  Islands;  on  the  29th,  she  passed 
Littleton  Island,  but  encountered  a 
barrier  of  ice  that  checked  further  pro- 
gress. She  made  another  effort  a  week 
later  to  reach  the  party,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  their  camp;  but  the  ice  did  not 
open,  and  accordingly  caches  were  es- 
tablished on  Cape  Sabine  and  Littleton 
Island,  and  the  Neptune  returned  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  The  failure  to 
reach  Greely  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment, but  no  apprehension  as  to  his 
safety. 

In  1SS3  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Garlington, 
of  the  seventh  cavalry,  was  selected  to 
command  the  second  relief  expedition. 
He  sailed  from  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, on  June  29th,  in  the  steamer  Pro- 
teus, the  ship  that  landed  Greely  at 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  two  years  before. 
He  was  followed  by  the  United  States 
steamer  Yantic,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
supply  ship.  The  Proteus  reached  Pan- 
dora Harbor  on  July  22nd.  No  ice  was 
visible  to  the  north,  and  Payer  Harbor, 
near  Cape  Sabine,  was  entered  the 
same  afternoon.  After  a  very  short  stop 
the  ship  proceeded  until  within  four 
miles  of  Cape  Albert,  where  the  ice 
prevented  futher  progress.  Garlington, 
against  the  wishes  of  Captain  Pike,  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  push 
through  the  pack.  Soon  after  entering 
it  the  vessel  was  terribly  nipped  and  the 
ice  began  to  crush  through  her  sides. 
The    ship    settled    slowly,   hung  for  a 
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moment  on  the  ice,  and  then  sank  out 
of  sight,  her  yards  catching  on  the  ice 
floe  on  both  sides,  and  breaking  in  two 
as  she  went  down.  Some  of  the  stores 
that  had  been  thrown  upon  the  ice  were 
landed  at  Cape  Sabine.  The  party 
reached  Upernavik  in  row-boats,  and 
there  boarded  the  Yantic.  The  failure 
created  a  decided  feeling  of  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  Lieutenant  Greely.  Con- 
gress voted  ample  funds  to  enable  the 
Navy  Department  to  fit  out  a  third  expe- 
dition. The  Bear,  a  steam  sealer,  was 
purchased  in  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Thetis,  a  steam  whaler,  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land. The  British  Government  pre- 
sented the  steamer  Alert,  and  another 
vessel,  the  Loch  Garry,  was  chartered 
as  a  collier.  The  expedition  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Commander  W. 
S.  Schley,  of  the  United  States  navy. 
The  Bear,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Emory,  sailed  on  April  24th.  The  Mag- 
ship  Thetis  followed  a  week  after,  and 
soon  after  the  other  ships  sailed.  The 
expedition  cost  upward  of  one  million 
dollars.  The  rescue  party  had  a  con- 
tinuous battle  with  ice,  forcing  their  way 
by  ramming  and  the  use  of  torpedoes 
until  June  18th,  when  they  entered  clear 
water  off  Cape  York.  Being  then  in  a 
position  in  which  information  of  Greely 
might  be  looked  for,  parties  were  at 
once  sent  to  scour  the  adjacent  hills  for 
records.  In  about  an  hour  a  cheer  was 
heard,  but  in  the  high  wind  that  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
locate  the  direction  from  which  it  came. 
Soon  after  a  seaman  came  running  to- 
ward the  ship,  shouting,  "We  have  found 
the  Greely  party!"  Coming  on  board, 
he  brought  records,  which  had  been 
found  by  Lieutenant  Taunt  on  the  top 
of  Brevoort  Island.  They  were  dated 
October  21st,  1S83,  signed  by  Lieutenant 
Greely,  and  contained  the  news  of  the 
retreat  from  Fort  Conger,  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  Baird  Inlet  all  well,  the 
location  of  Camp  Clay,  and  stated  brief- 
ly the  quantity  of  provisions  available. 
The  general  recall  was  hoisted  on  board 
both  ships,  the  whistles  sounded  to  at- 
tract attention  to  it,  and  the  Bear's 
steam  launch,  which  had  been  lowered 


to  assist  in  the  search  along  the  coast, 
was  immediately  sent,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Colwell,  to  the  scene  of  the 
encampment.  Shortly  after  this  Ensign 
Harlow  signalled  from  shore,  "I  have 
found  the  Greely  record.  Send  five 
men."  He  had  discovered  a  record, 
dated  October  23rd,  signed  by  Lock- 
wood,  and  a  cache  which  contained  the 
scientific  papers  and  instruments. 

The  rescuers  were  soon  at  the  spot 
indicated  and  there  witnessed  a  pitiful 
sight.  The  scene  is  thus  described: 
"Some  one  was  seen  on  the  ice  signal- 
ling with  flags.  Colwell  ran  forward 
and  took  the  message  as  follows:  'Send 
doctor  with  stretchers  and  Harlow  with 
photograph  machine;  seven  alive.' 
Boats  were  lowered  at  once,  manned 
with  strong  crews,  and  a  party  of  offi- 
cers and  men  started  for  the  shore. 

"Passing  a  small  fire  on  which  pots  of 
milk  were  warming,  we  came  to  the  tent, 
under  which  lay  four  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows. Two  lay  outside,  one  with  his 
face  swollen  so  that  he  could  barely 
show  by  his  eyes  the  wild  excitement  that 
filled  his  being.  The  other  was  mutter- 
ing, in  a  voice  that  could  scarcely  be 
heard  in  the  howling  of  the  gale,  his 
hungry  appeal  for  food.  Pushing  aside 
the  flags  of  the  tent  we  saw  a  sight,  the 
like  of  which  we  trust  never  to  see 
again.  Crowded  together,  in  the  little 
of  the  tent  that  was  left  standing,  lay 
Greely  and  three  of  his  men  in  their 
sleeping  bags,  their  faces  black  with 
dirt;  their  hollow  cheeks  and  their 
gleaming  eyes  made  a  picture  that  we 
will  never  forget,  and  told  a  story  that 
has  but  few  rivals  in  the  histories  of 
miserable  sufferings.  The  short  glance 
revealed  four  men  with  the  hand  of 
death  laid  upon  them;  one  indeed,  was 
gasping  his  last  feeble  breath  while  food 
and  stimulants  were  forced  between  his 
teeth.  The  death  of  the  other  three 
would  have  occurred,  but  for  the  arrival 
of  relief,  in  a  very  few  hours.  They  could 
not  move,  and  the  gale  was  killing  them 
in  their  weak  and  exhausted  condition. 
So  there  they  lay,  waiting  for  death, 
unable  to  cook  the  pitiful  ration  of 
tanned  oil,  sealskin  and  lichens  that  they 
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called  their  meal.  They  were  at  once 
placed  upon  the  litters  and  carried  on 
board;  their  rags  were  removed,  and 
they  were  tenderly  warmed  and  fed." 

One  of  the  survivors,  however,  was 
past  saving,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done  for  him  he  died  on  board 
the  ship.  Another  party  was  sent  to  the 
camp  to  bring  away  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Twelve  only  were  found;  the 
other  five  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  waves,  owing  to  their  having  been 
buried  near  the  surface;  their  compan- 
ions were  too  weak  to  dig  a  deep  grave. 
When  they  were  sufficiently  recovered, 
the  survivors  related  to  the  ship's  com- 
pany the  sad  story  of  their  experience 
since  leaving  Fort  Conger.  The  rescue 
party  under  Commander  Schley,  with  all 
that  remained  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
expedition  on  board,  returned  at  once 
to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  safely 
at  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  without  any- 
thing worthy  of  note  occurring  to  mar 
the  journey  of  the  survivors.  Upon  their 
arrival,  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
Thetis  and  Bear  were  at  once  besieged 
by  an  army  of  reporters,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain particulars  of  the  expedition,  and 
more  so,  in  regard  to  the  reports  of  can- 
nibalism of  the  Greely  party.  But  the 
relief  party  positively  declined  to  be 
interviewed,  until  after  an  examination 
had  been  passed  before  the  board  of 
inquiry. 

Space  must  now  be  given  to  the  story 
of  cannibalism,  and  allow  such  wit- 
nesses to  testify  as  can  best  be  relied  on 
for  truth.  Very  few  of  the  crew  of  the 
two  relief  vessels  which  reached 
Greely's  desolate  camp  were  permitted 
to  see  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  When 
their  condition  was  discovered  and  the 
horrible  fact  was  apparent  that  canni- 
balism had  been  resorted  to,  the  officers 
of  the  two  vessels  took  every  precaution 
to  keep  the  fact  from  the  sailors.  The 
officers,  assisted  by  only  a  few  sailors, 
uncovered  the  bodies  and  prepared  the 
remains  for  removal  to  the  ships.  The 
gravel  thrown  over  them  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  at  any  place,  while 
the  heads  and  feet  of  several  were  ex- 
posed.    The  officers  carefully   shielded 


the  bodies,  and  it  was  this  act  which 
first  aroused  the  suspicion  of  many  of 
the  sailors.  Blankets  were  taken  to  the 
camp  from  the  Bear,  and  in  them  the 
officers  rolled  the  bodies.  Not  until  this 
was  done  were  they  confided  to  the 
care  of  sailors  for  transportation  to  the 
steam  launch  and  to  the  ship.  These 
coverings  of  blankets  were  never  re- 
moved, and  when  the  iron  caskets  were 
prepared  at  St.  John's  they  received  the 
remains  without  a  single  blanket  having 
been  disturbed,  and  the  lids  were 
riveted  on  the  coffins.  In  handling  the 
remains  after  they  had  been  prepared 
by  the  officers,  the  exceeding  lightness 
of  some  of  them  was  remarked  upon 
by  the  seamen,  and  a  doubt  was  more 
than  once  expressed  if  more  than  half  a 
body  was  within  the  covering.  This 
was  noticed  in  removing  the  bodies  from 
their  shallow  graves  in  the  gravel  at  the 
cape  and  again  when  they  were  placed 
in  tanks  on  the  Bear  and  Thetis — six  in 
one  and  seven  in  the  other.  Some  of 
the  men  had  been  little  more  than  skin 
and  bones  when  they  died,  but  the  little 
flesh  they  had  was  gone  in  places,  as  on 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  on  the  hips,  thighs 
and  arms.  Some  of  this,  it  was  asserted, 
was  used  as  bait  for  shrimps,  some  to 
sustain  the  wasting  life  of  the  survivors. 
It  seems  from  the  condition  of  the 
bodies,  that  there  was  no  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  those  remaining  to 
sustain  life  in  this  way.  None  of  the 
limbs  were  missing.  But  rather  it  seems 
that  the  perishing  men  went  to  the  bod- 
ies when  hunger  became  unbearable, 
and  supplied  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  The  disclosure  made  by  un- 
earthing the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
generally  discussed  by  the  crews  of  all 
the  vessels  on  the  homeward  trip.  Giv- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  imagination  of 
the  sailors,  the  hard  facts  of  the  few  who 
saw  the  remains  and  related  what  they 
saw  to  others  before  silence  was  en- 
joined, show  that  terrible  scenes  must 
have  been  enacted  by  the  famishing  men 
in  the  Greely  camp,  during  the  many 
long  months  that  famine  was  with  them. 
"It  is  not  only  this,"  said  one  intelli- 
gent seaman  to  a  representative  of  the 
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press,  "but  it  is  such  a  horrible  thing 
that  I  dread  to  think  of  it,  and  I  thanked 
God  that  as  the  time  passed  the  crew 
quit  discussing  it  constantly.  It  sick- 
ened me." 

"It  was  a  common  topic,  then?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  The  few  who  had  seen 
the  bodies  had  no  backwardness  at  first 
in  telling  their  condition.  Those  who 
had  not  seen  them  knew  from  the  first 
that  something  was  wrong  by  the  way 
the  officers  screened  them  from  view. 
That  was  from  no  feeling  of  respect  to 
the  dead,  however  great  the  respect 
really  was." 

"Did  you  seethe  bodies?" 

"If  I  did  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
anything  of  their  condition." 

"What  was  the  talk  of  others  who  did 
see  them?" 

"That  portions  of  the  flesh  had  been 
cut  away  from  different  parts  of  the 
bodies.  Some  were  nearly  stripped  of 
flesh — nothing  but  bones  left." 

"Would  not  that  have  been  the  case 
had  the  bodies  been  long  buried?" 

"I  think  not.  In  that  country  flesh 
does  not  decay.  There  was  no  putre- 
faction. The  bodies  would  shrivel  and 
dry  up  in  time.  I  am  satisfied  as  to 
what  occurred  at  that  camp,  but  I  can- 
not say  anything  about  it." 

Five  bodies  of  the  dead  were  reported 
as  washed  away.  Four  of  these  wretched 
men  died  in  June — the  month  of  the 
greatest  want  and  suffering.  That  they 
were  mutilated  like  the  others,  perhaps 
even  worse,  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
From  all  of  the  score  or  more  of  officers 
and  seamen  on  the  vessels  of  the  relief 
squadron  not  a  single  denial  of  the  re- 
ported facts  were  heard.  Officers  de- 
clined to  speak  of  the  matter,  as  did  a 
few  of  the  seamen,  while  all  were  careful 
of  any  statement  they  made.  Some  of 
the  visitors  at  the  navy  yard  seemed  to 
wonder  that  the  facts  had  not  appeared 
before,  and  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
when  the  condition  of  the  Greely  party 
was  first  reported  that  cannibalism  had 
been  resorted  to.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  when  all  details  of  the  story 
are  known  Doctor  Octave  Pavy,  the 
surgeon  of  the  expedition,  will  be  found 


to  have  shared  the  same  or  a  very  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  of  young  Chas.  B.  Henry. 
The  deaths  of  both  men  are  entered 
under  the  same  date  on  the  ship's 
journal.  Nothing  is  said  about  Henry's 
being  shot.  There  is  a  blank  left 
beneath  the  words,  "under  the  following 
order,"  and  the  names  of  the  two  men 
are  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  order,  which  was  written  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  paper,  had  not  been  copied 
into  the  book.  Doctor  Pavy's  body  was 
one  of  the  four  swept  into  the  sea.  It 
is  said  that  most  of  the  men  who  went 
with  the  expedition  were  under  arrest 
earlier  in  the  winter  for  the  same  offence 
which  cost  poor  Henry  his  life. 

The  following  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Greely  to  the  Adjutant  General,  United 
States  army,  after  his  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, explains  the  reason  for  Henry's 
execution: 

"Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

"August  nth,  1884. 
"Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  Army: 

"SIR: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
June  6th,  1884,  at  Camp  Clay,  near  Cape  Sabine, 
Grinnell  Land,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
order  the  military  execution  of  Private  Charles 
B.  Henry,  fifth  cavalry,  for  continued  thieving. 
The  order  was  given  in  writing  on  my  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  being  deemed  absolutely 
essential  for  the  safety  of  the  surviving  members 
of  the  expedition.  Ten  had  already  died  of 
starvation,  and  two  more  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  facts  inducing  my  action  were  as 
follows: 

"Provisions  had  been  stolen  in  November, 
1883,  and  Henry's  complicity  therein  was  more 
than  suspected.  March  24th,  1884,  the  party 
nearly  perished  from  asphyxia.  While  several 
men  were  unconscious  and  efforts  were  being 
made  for  their  restoration,  Private  Henry  stole 
about  two  pounds  of  bacon  from  the  mess 
stores.  He  was  not  only  seen  by  Eskimo  Jens 
Edwards,  but  his  stomach  being  overloaded,  he 
threw  up  the  undigested  bacon.  *  *  * 
An  open  investigation  was  held,  and  every 
member  of  the  party  declared  him  guilty  of  this 
and  other  thefts.  A  clamor  for  his  life  was 
raised,  but  was  repressed  by  me.  I  put  him 
under  surveillance  until  our  waning  strength 
rendered  his  physical  services  indispensable. 

"Later  he  was  found  intoxicated,  having  stolen 
the  liquor  on  hand  for  general  issue.  A  second 
time  his  life  was  demanded,  but  I  again  spared 
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him.  On  June  5th  thefts  of  provisions  on  his 
part  having  been  reported  to  me,  I  then  had  a 
conversation  with  him,  in  which  I  appealed  to 
his  practical  sense,  pointing  out  that  union  was 
necessary  to  our  preservation.  Distrusting  him, 
I  issued  a  written  order  that  he  should  be  shot 
if  detected  stealing.  On  June  6th  he  not  only 
stole  part  of  the  shrimps  for  our  breakfast,  but 
visiting,  unauthorized,  our  winter  camp,  stole 
certain  sealskins  reserved  for  food. 

"I  then  ordered  him  shot.  On  his  person 
was  found  a  silver  chronograph  abandoned  by 
me  at  Fort  Conger  and  stolen  by  him.  In  his 
bag  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  sealskin  and 
a  pair  of  sealskin  boots,  stolen  a  few  days  be- 
fore from  the  hunter.  Suspecting  complicity 
on  the  part  of  several,  I  ordered  his  execution 
by  three  of  the  most  reliable  men.  After  his 
death  the  order  was  read  to  the  entire  party,  and 
was  concurred  in  by  every  member  as  being  not 
only  just,  but  as  essential  to  our  safety.  To 
avoid  public  scandal,  I  ordered  that  no  man 
should  speak  of  this  matter  until  an  official  re- 
port was  made  of  the  facts. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  a  court  of 
inquiry  be  ordered  or  a  court-martial  convened, 
should  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  deem 
either  advisable  in  this  case.  I  have  thought  it 
best  not  to  ask  the  written  statement  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  party  for  appendices 
to  this  report,  lest  I  might  seem  to  be  tamper- 
ing with  them.  I  have  not  asked,  since  our 
rescue,  lune  22nd,  whether  opinions  concurring 
in  my  action  have  changed  or  not,  leaving  such 
questions  to  your  action  if  deemed  requisite.  I 
necessarily  regret  that  circumstances  imposed 
such  a  terrible  responsibility  upon  me,  but  I  am 
conscious  that  I  should  have  failed  in  my  duty 
to  the  rest  of  my  party  had  I  not  acted  promptly 
and  summarily.     I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

•'./    IV.  Greefy. 
"First  Lieutenant  Fifth   Cavalry,   U.  S.  A.,  and 

Commander  L.  F.  B.  Expedition." 

Among  the  many  sensational  reports 
given  to  the  public,  some  have  been 
vertified  while  others  will  be  investigated. 
The  New  York  Times  was  conspicuous 
in  this  respect.  An  extract  from  that 
paper  is  here  given: 

"Until  the  death  of  Surgeon  Pavy,  of  the 
Greely  party,  which  occurred  at  the  rapidly 
depopulated  camp  on  June  6,  three  weeks  be- 
fore rescue  came,  flesh  cut  from  most  of  the 
dead  bodies  for  use  by  the  survivors  as  food  and 
bait  was  removed  by  a  hand  skilled  in  dissec- 
tion. A  few  of  the  bodies  had  the  fleshy  por- 
tions cut  away  entire.     But  with  the  majority 


the  work  had  been  so  well  done  that  a  casual 
observer  would  not  have  suspected  without 
further  evidence,  of  which  there  was  plenty, 
however,  that  the  survivors  had  been  reduced  to 
cannibalism,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  sub- 
sisting principally  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
comrades.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  body 
of  Dr.  Pavy,  with  those  of  two  others  that  died 
after  him,  should  be  reported  as  washed  away. 
With  the  surgeon  gone  the  scalpel  could  not  be 
used.  Before,  the  bodies  had  been  left  with 
little  mark  of  the  terrible  work  done.  After  his 
death  the  survivors  were  forced  to  dismember 
the  bodies  and  denude  them  of  flesh  in  a  way 
that  left  nothing  but  bones.  So  these  unfortu- 
nates were  reported  in  the  ice  floe  and  washed 
away,  and  to  the  list  was  added  Corporal  Sailor, 
who  died  on  June  3,  and  Sergeant  Rice,  who 
died  on  April  9th. 

"On  most  of  the  bodies  an  incision  was 
made  from  the  clavicle  downward  below  the 
ribs.  The  scalpel  was  then  passed  along  under 
the  skin,  and  the  flap  was  carefully  laid  back  on 
either  side.  The  flesh  was  then  removed  from 
the  ribs,  the  skin  carefully  joined  so  that  there 
was  no  external  evidence  left  of  the  ghastly  work 
but  a  dark  line.  The  thighs  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  the  skin  being  replaced  about  the 
fleshless  bones.  The  legs  were  stripped  to  the 
ankle  joints,  and  the  arms  to  the  wrists.  The 
hands,  feet  and  face  were  not  mutilated.  This 
was  a  work  requiring  skill,  and  must  have  been 
a  long  and  careful  operation.  No  one  in  the 
part\  except  the  surgeon  could  as  skilfully 
remove  the  flesh  from  a  human  body  and  leave 
the  skin  intact.  How  Dr.  Pavy  met  his  death  has 
not  been  explained,  but  it  was  probably  by  the 
knife.  With  him  gone,  and  every  day  the 
prayers  of  hunger  growing  more  unbearable, 
the  caution  was  relaxed,  and  the  suvivors  ate  of 
human  flesh  however  they  could  easiest  secure  it. 

"In  the  last  days  before  relief  came  to  the 
wretched  men,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  strongest  that  ruled.  All  sense  of 
honor  and  of  feeling  had  been  lost.  It  was 
Sergeant  Long  who  first  saw  the  steam  launch, 
and  slid  down  the  snow  and  ice  to  greet  the 
rescuing  party.  His  face  and  beard  were 
covered  with  blood  from  a  duck  which  he  had 
recently  shot  and  had  been  eating  raw.  It  is 
stated  that  he  stopped  to  conceal  half  the  body 
of  the  bird  before  sliding  down  the  snow.  He 
was  the  strongest  of  the  party,  and  despite  the 
frightful  gale,  was  able  to  walk  to  the  launch. 
Sergeant  Fredericks  also  had  considerable 
strength  left,  and  clambered  on  board  the  Thetis 
almost  unaided.  After  so  many  months  in  the 
desolate  Arctic  regions,  after  so  much  suffering, 
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and  passing  through  such  scenes  of  horror,  it 
was  seldom  that  the  men  stood  upright.  They 
crawled  about  on  their  hinds  and  knees  over 
the  rocks  and  ice,  an  1  when  Sergeant  Brainard 
was  undressed  on  board  the  Thetis,  his  knees 
were  found  calloused  tj  a  thickness  of  over 
half  an  inch.  In  the  midst  of  such  horrors  it 
was  wondered  by  the  rescuing  pirty  how  Greely 
and  his  few  companions  kept  their  reason. 
About  the  camp  were  scattered  bones  of  the 
dead,  and  dissected  and  mutilated  bodies  were 
half  exposed  in  the  little  burial  spot  back  of  the 
tent.  It  was  a  scene  at  which  the  rescuers 
shuddered  as  they  looked  and  the  truth  stood 
revealed." 

The  recital  of  these  statements  in  the 
already  frightful  story  of  the  last  winter 
of  the  Greely  party,  how  men,  crazed  or 
stupefied  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the 
terrible  cold,  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their 
companions,  created  great  excitement  in 
the  quiet  town  of  Portsmouth,  so  closely 
interested  in  the  unhappy  expedition, 
and  was  received  with  general  feelings  of 
horror.  Not  that  the  information  was 
altogether  sudden  and  unexpected,  for 
indeed  it  had  already  begun  to  be 
whispered  about.  At  the  navy  yard, 
almost  from  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  of  the  rescuing  squadron,  there  had 
been  a  feeling  that  there  was  some 
hidden  horror  still  untold  in  the  history 
of  those  dreary  months  among  the  ice 
and  snow.  Extraordinary  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  arctic 
heroes  from  communicating  with  the 
other  inmates  of  the  yard  hospital,  and 
the  miniature  lawn,  on  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  take  their  daily  exercise, 
was  strictly  guarded  by  rows  of  sentinels. 

Lieutenant  Greely,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  was  in  possession  of  a  neat, 
unpretentious  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
navy  yard.  Sergeant  Brainard  and 
others  were  quartered  at  the  navy  yard 
hospital.  Those  of  the  party  who  were 
strong  enough  strolled  arout  the 
grounds  and  even  visited  the  city,  but 
care  was  always  taken  to  guard  them 
from  the  questioning  and  conversation 
of  strangers.  At  Newburyport,  Mass., 
August  13th,  1884,  a  grand  welcome  and 
reception  was  tendered  to  Lieutenant 
Greely    by    the   citizens    of  his   native 


town.  In  the  morning  a  grand  proces- 
sion paraded  the  town,  composed  of  the 
military,  Sir.  Knight's,  citizens  and  gen- 
eral public,  headed  by  a  brass  band;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  exercises  at  the 
grand  stand  on  Brown's  Square,  were 
very  interesting.  Addresses  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion  were  delivered  by 
Mayor  Johnson,  Richard  S.  Spofford, 
Lieutenant  Greely  and  others;  and  the 
day  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  great 
and  eventful  one. 

This,  then,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of 
the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition.  Of 
course  all  the  details  and  results  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  and  in  all 
probability  some  of  them  never  will  be; 
but  sufficient  will  be  learned  from  the 
sad  experience  of  this,  the  Jeanette, 
and  many  other  expeditions  of  the  past, 
that  the  loss  of  human  life  is  too  great, 
the  expenses  too  enormous,  the  vessels 
too  frail,  and  the  ability  of  mankind  too 
insufficient  to  penetrate  the  regions  of 
the  great  unknown.  But  above  all  their 
appears  to  be  a  divine  reason,  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  mortal  man  to 
discover  and  reveal  what  He,  the  Ruler 
of  the  great  universe,  does  not  see  fit  to 
disclose.  Josiah  Burrows. 


Pass  the  butter  gently,  Mabel, 

Shove  it  lightly  through  the  air, 
In  the  corner  of  the  dish,  love, 

You  will  find  a  nut-brown  hair. 
What  fond  mem'ries  it  awakens 

Of  the  days  ere  we  were  wed, 
When  upon  my  fine  coat  collar 

Oft  was  laid  your  little  head. 
Lovingly  I  stroked  those  tresses 

In  the  happy  days  gone  by, 
Now  I  strike  them  at  a  meal-time 

In  the  butter  or  the  pie. 

The  greatest  homage  we  can  pay  to 
truth  is  to  use  it. — Emerson. 

Hidden  virtue  is  often  despised,  inas- 
much as  nothing  extols  it  in  our  eyes. — 
Massillon. 

Meet  difficulties  with  unflinching  per- 
severance, and  they  will  disappear  at 
last;  though  you  should  fall  in  the 
struggle,  you  will  be  honored;  but  shrink 
from  the  task,  you  will  be  despised. 
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In  these  clays  when  speculative  theo- 
ries upon  nearly  every  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  human  family  are  more 
numerous  than  the  subjects  themselves, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  try  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  correct  data  to  govern 
us  in  our  researches  after  true  knowledge 
upon  these  questions?  The  second  com- 
ing of  Christ  is  a  theme  that  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  every  Prophet, 
Apostle,  Seer,  Revelator  and  righteous 
man  that  has  ever  lived  upon  the  earth 
from  the  days  of  father  Adam,  who, 
when  about  to  depart  this  life,  called  his 
numerous  posterity  together  in  the  valley 
of  Adam-ondi-Ahman  (he  was  now  in 
the  thousandth  year  of  his  life),  and 
blessed  them,  and  prophesied  what 
should  befal  them  down  to  the  end  of 
time,  including  of  course,  that  very  im- 
portant period  of  the  world's  history, 
the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

There  are  three  very  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  this  earth.  The  first 
appearance  of  man,  the  advent  of  the 
Savior,  and  also  His  second  coming — all 
three  of  which  involve  consequences 
affecting  the  whole  human  family,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
but  throughout  a  never-ending  eternity. 
When  the  purposes  of  God  as  pertaining 
to  this  creation  shall  be  fully  made  mani- 
fest there  will  be  found  a  most  beautiful 
harmony  from  first  to  last;  a  necessity 
for  all  that  has  been,  and  is,  or  will 
be  until  the  final  winding  up  scene.  This 
was  understood  by  the  ancient  worthies 
who  labored  diligently  in  their  turn  and 
time  to  accomplish  all  they  possibly 
could  to  bring  to  pass  the  purposes  of 
Jehovah:  for  the  labor  commenced  with 
father  Adam  has  been  continued  until 
to-day  and  will  not  be  consummated  until 
the  final  appearance  of  the  "Holy  One 
who  hath  established  the  foundations  of 
Adam-ondi-Ahman," and  who  will  finally 
present  this  earth  with  its  inhabitants  to 
the  Father  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
celestial  group  of  earths  and  worlds  re- 
deemed. 

Religious  sects   have    sprung    up    at 


various  times,  specially  advocating  the 
second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  predict  the  exact  time 
of  His  coming;  but  their  predictions  have 
always  failed  of  fulfilment  and  always 
will,  for  the  Lord  has  said,  "But  the  hour 
and  the  day  no  man  knoweth,  neither 
the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  shall  they 
know  until  He  comes." 

That  the  second  coming  of  the  Savior 
is  all  important,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  entire  labor  of  the  servants 
and  people  of  God  in  the  various 
ages  would  be  futile  and  abortive 
if  He  comes  not.  Is  not  this  coming 
the  culmination  of  all  that  has  been — is 
not  the  fulfilment  of  important  prophe- 
cies and  the  rewards  for  faithful  labor 
dependent  thereon?  Most  certainly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  at  this  time 
and  at  this  time  only  will  the  final  judg- 
ment be  rendered;  for  the  Apostle  John 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  second  com- 
ing: "That  the  dead  should  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  all  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  come  forth,"  some 
"to  the  resurrection  of  life,"  others  "to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation."  The 
Savior  Himself,  during  His  ministry 
among  the  people,  both  upon  the  eastern 
and  western  continents,  dwelt  largely 
upon  His  second  coming.  The  Prophet 
Nephi  said  that  "Christ  expounded 
all  things  from  the  beginning  until 
the  time  He  shall  come  in  His  glory." 
The  Evangelist  Matthew,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  chapter,  records  some  very  im- 
portant sayings  of  the  Savior,  in  relation 
to  His  second  appearance,  concluding 
with  these  words:  "Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  An  event 
fraught  with  so  much  importance  to  the 
human  family  should  demand  our  earnest 
consideration,  and  according  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  Savior,  we  should  be 
making  preparations  therefor. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  said,  "I  testify  to 
these  things,  and  that  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  nigh,  even  at  your  doors. 
If  our  souls  and  bodies  are  not  looking 
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forth  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
we  shall  be  among  those  who  are  calling 
for  the  rocks  to  fall  upon  us,  etc."  But 
how  shall  we  know  ot  His  near  approach 
in  order  to  make  this  very  necessary 
preparation?  As  the  exact  time  cannot 
be  ascertained,  for  this  it  appears  is  hid 
in  the  bosom  of  Jehovah,  yet  we  are  not 
left  in  utter  ignorance  upon  this  point, 
for  the  Savior  Himself,  in  speaking  to 
His  disciples  upon  the  eastern  continent, 
gave  them  many  signs  whereby  they 
might  know  of  His  near  approach. 

The  following  from  the  lips  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  is  very  plain: 
"I  have  asked  the  Lord  concerning 
His  coming,  and  while  asking  the  Lord, 
He  said,  'In  the  days  of  Noah  I  set  a 
bow  in  the  heavens  as  a  sign  and  token, 
that  in  any  year  that  the  bow  should  be 
seen,  the  Lord  would  not  come,  but  there 
should  be  seed  time  and  harvest  during 
that  year;  but  whenever  you  see  the  bow 
withdrawn,  it  shall  be  a  token  that  there . 
shall  be  famine,  pestilence  and  great  dis- 
tress among  the  nations,  and  that  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  is  not  far  distant.' 
"I  also  prophesy,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  Christ  will  not  come  in  forty 
years,  and  if  God  ever  spoke  by  my 
mouth,  He  will  not  come  in  that  length 
of  time." 

"Brethren,  when  you  go  home,  write 
this  down  that  it  may  be  remembered. 
Jesus  Christ  never  did  reveal  to  any  man 
the  precise  time  that  He  would  come." 
History  of  Joseph  Smith,  March  ioth, 
1844. 

This  language  found  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  130,  verse  15,  in 
answer  to  Joseph's  prayer  to  know  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
"Joseph,  my  son,  if  thou  livest  until  thou 
art  eighty-five  years  old,  thou  shalt  see 
the  face  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  is  some- 
what ambigious,  as  he  himself  exclaims 
in  the  next  verse;  "I  was  left  thus,  with- 
out being  able  to  decide  whether  this 
coming  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Millennium  or  to  some  previous  appear- 
ing, or  whether  I  should  die  and  thus 
see  His  face." 

Elders  sometimes  quote  the  above 
passage    and  conclude  that  Jesus  will 


come  in  the  year  1891,  Joseph  having 
been  born  December  23d,  1805;  where- 
as no  such  inference  can  be  drawn.  If 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  who  heard  the  voice, 
declares  he  was  unable  to  decide,  it  cer- 
tainly is  dangerous  speculation  on  our 
part  to  jump  at  such  a  conclusion.  In 
addition  to  the  many  signs  of  this  second 
coming,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Book 
of  Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
the  following,  uttered  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  April  6th,  1843,  is  very 
significant:  "Then  will  appear  one  grand 
sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven.  But  what  will  the  world  do? 
They  will  say  it  is  a  planet,  a  comet,  etc. 
But  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  as  the  sign 
of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which 
will  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning 
cometh  out  of  the  east."  Joseph  fur- 
ther says  in  this  connection:  "The  time 
is  soon  coming  when  no  man  will  have 
any  peace  but  in  Zion  and  her  Stakes.  I 
saw  men  hunting  the  lives  of  their  sons, 
brother  murdering  brother,  women  kil- 
ling their  own  daughters,  and  daughters 
seeking  the  lives  of  their  mothers.  I 
saw  armies  arrayed  against  armies;  I 
saw  blood,  desolation,  fires,  etc.  I 
know  not  how  soon  these  things  will 
take  place,  and  with  a  view  of  them  shall 
I  cry  peace?  No!  I  will  lift  up  my  voice 
and  testify  of  them.  How  long  you  will 
have  good  crops  and  the  famine  be  kept 
off,  I  don't  know;  when  the  fig  tree  leaves 
know  then  that  the  summer  is  nigh  at 
hand." 

Following  this  second  coming  there  is 
a  period  of  a  thousand  years  spoken  of 
when  there  will  be  peace  upon  the  earth 
and  the  beasts  also  will  partake  of  its 
influence  insomuch  that  their  ferocious 
disposition  will  be  changed  to  one  of 
mildness.  Isaiah,  speaking  of  this  time, 
says:  "The  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the 
ox.  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb. 
The  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole 
of  the  asp,  etc."  And  there  shall  be 
nothing  to  "hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain."  Joseph  Smith  uttered 
the  following,  December  30th,  1842: 
"Christ  and  the  resurrected  Saints  will 
reign  over  the  earth  during  the  thousand 
years.    They  will  not  probably  dwell  on 
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the  earth,  hut  will  visit  it  when  they 
please  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  govern 
it." 

The  desolation  and  distress  that  will 
precede  this  happy  time  is  something 
fearful  to  contemplate,  insomuch  that 
God  will  specially  interfere  in  behalf  of 
His  people  or  His  elect,  for  He  said,  "Ex- 
cept those  days  should  be  shortened 
there  should  no  flesh  be  saved."  The 
Prophet  Joseph,  in  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject, September  29th,  1839,  remarked:  "It 
is  a  false  idea  that  the  Saints  will  escape 
all  the  judgments,  whilst  the  wicked 
suffer;  for  all  flesh  is  subject  to  suffer  and 
the  righteous  shall  hardly  escape:  still 
many  of  the  Saints  will  escape  for  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith;  yet,  many  of  the 
righteous  shall  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  to 
pestilence,  etc.,  by  reason  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  yet  be  saved  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  In  view  of  these 
things,  well  might  the  Apostle  exclaim: 
"For  if  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  ungodly  ap- 
pear." 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  and  as  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  continue  to  eat,  drink  and  make 
merry,  vainly  imagining  things  will  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been  for  centuries  to 
come,  tor  say  they,  "The  Lord  delayeth 
His  coming,"  does  itnot  behoove  us  who 
see  the  fig  tree  not  only  leaving,  but  bud- 
ding with  fruit,  to  prepare  ourselves 
as  Joseph  has  said,  "Our  souls  and 
bodies,"  for  this  terrible  day. 

Jos.  E.   Taylor. 


KING    SOLOMON    AND    THE 
BLACKSMITH. 

The  blacksmith  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  king  of  mechanics,  and  this 
is  the  way  he  is  said  to  have  earned 
the  distinction: 

The  story  goes  that,  during  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple,  that  wise 
ruler  decided  to  treat  the  artisans  em- 
ployed on  his  famous  edifice  to  a 
banquet.  While  the  men  were  enjoying 
the  good  things  his  bounty  had  provided, 
King  Solomon  moved  about  from  table 
to   table  to  become  better  acquainted 


with  his  workmen.  To  one  he  said: 
"My  friend,  what  is  your  trade?" 

"A  carpenter." 

"And  who  makes  your  tools?" 

"The  blacksmith,"  replied  the  carpen- 
ter. 

To  another  Solomon  said:  "What  is 
your  trade?" 

And  the  reply  was  :     "A  mason." 

"And  who  makes  your  tools?" 

"The  blacksmith,"  replied  the  mason. 

A'third  stated  that  he  was  a  stonecutter 
and  that  the  blacksmith  also  made  his 
tools.  The  fourth  man  whom  King 
Solomon  addressed  was  the  blacksmith 
himself.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  with 
bared  arms,  on  which  the  muscles  stood 
out  in  bold  relief,  and,  seemingly,  almost 
as  hard  as  the  metal  he  worked. 

"And  what  is  your  trade,  my  good 
man?"  said  the  King. 

"Blacksmith,"  replied  the  man  of  the 
anvil  and  sledge. 

"And  who  makes  your  tools?" 

"Make  'em  myself,"  said  the  black- 
smith. 

Whereupon  King  Solomon  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  him  the  King  of 
Mechanics,  because  he  could  not  only 
make  his  own  tools,  but  all  other 
artisans  were  forced  to  go  to  him  to 
have  their  tools  made. 


Paper-Making  a  few  Centuries 
Ago. — We  may  not  know  that  paper- 
making  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was 
about  contemporary  with  the  discovery 
of  America.  A  man  named  Tate,  which 
means  head,  and  he  must  have  had  a 
good  head,  with  some  pulp  in  it,  started 
paper- making  in  England  in  149S,  not 
much  more  than  five  years  after  our 
country  was  discovered.  For  a  good 
while  the  English  could  not  make  paper 
like  the  Continental  Mills.  The  English 
made  little  but  brown  paper  up  to  the 
time  of  William  of  Orange  invaded  their 
country.  The  French,  who  are  still  the 
best  bookbinders  in  the  world,  were  ex- 
pelled into  England,  and  they  put  paper- 
making  on  its  foundation  in  the  latter 
country,  and  about  1690  the  English  for 
the  first  time  made  a  really  good  white 
paper. 
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THE  RETURN   OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  fourth  of  March,  1885,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  day  of  the  return 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party  to 
power.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  party  claiming  Jefferson  as  its 
founder  and  chief  exponent  of  its  prin- 
ciples,has  struggled  to  regain  ascendancy 
from  the  retirement  slavery  and  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  had  forced  it  into.  Hot  and 
close  contests  in  previous  elections  have 
stimulated  the  zeal  and  kept  alive  the 
energies  of  the  party  managers,  and  last 
autumn  they  went  into  the  political 
arena  prepared  to  do  battle  for  victory. 
They  came  off  triumphant,  and  on  the 
day  of  inauguration  celebrated  the  event 
as  it  was  never  before  celebrated. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  commenced 
their  labors  early,  and  never  ceased 
until  they  had  perfected  plans  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale  for  a  pageant 
and  ball  never  before  equalled  in  the 
history  of  Washington.  The  political 
clubs  of  the  country  sent  deputations- 
the  army  and  State  militia  were  largely 
represented  by  their  gaily  uniformed  and 
equipped  crack  companies,  which  were 
often  distinguished  by  trophies  or  his- 
torical emblems  of  the  late  war,  as  a 
tattered  flag  which  had  led  them  to  vic- 
tory; the  procession  was  several  miles 
long  and  each  section  seemed  to  outshine 
the  others.  It  was  hours  passing  a  given 
point,and  the  review  of  it  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends  would  have  become 
wearisome,  but  for  the  ever  varying  splen- 
dor of  the  glittering  uniforms,  the  grace- 
ful precision  of  the  march,  the  music 
of  the  bands,  and  striking  instances  of 


perfection  in  drill  and  horsemanship  or 
of  some  singular  antic  of  the  clownish 
element,  without  which  no  procession  is 
a  success. 

The  thousands  of  spectators  assembled 
on  the  grounds  of  the  capitol,  with  up- 
turned faces  listened  eagerly  while 
President  Grover  Cleveland  delivered 
his  inaugural  address,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  he  quietly  took  the  oath, 
kissed  an  old  family  Bible  and  ushered 
in  the  new  administration  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  inaugural  was  brief  and 
is  conceded  generally  to  be  a  fair,  plain 
expression  of  an  honest  conviction,  and 
to  portend  a  firm,  dignified  and  safe 
administration  of  affairs  by  its  author. 
The  following  summary  from  a  popular 
periodical  expresses  the  view  taken  by 
the  liberal  wing  of  both  of  the  great 
parties: 

"The  Inaugural  embodies  Washing- 
ton's exposition  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Jacksonian  principle  of  only  necessary 
taxation,  the  Jeffersonian  policy  of 
economy  and  simplicity,  and  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  of  neutrality.  These  are 
sound  precedents.  Reviewing  the  ad- 
dress as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  two  great 
parties  hold  practically  the  same  views 
upon  the  chief  questions  of  the  day. 
We  believe  that  President  Cleveland 
recognized  this  fact,  and  therefore  laid 
especial  stress  upon  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  his  inaugural,  which  is — "Country 
above  party.'  The  only  criticism  which 
the  leading  opposition  organs  can  make 
is,  that  the  new  President  is  in  advance 
of  his  party,  and  will  surely  divide  it. 
Time  will  show.  But  worse  things 
might  happen  than  a  union  of  the  better 
democratic  and  republican  elements 
upon  the  platform  laid  down  in  President 
Cleveland's  inaugural." 

The  portion  of  the  inaugural  which 
was  looked  for  with  greatest  interest  by 
our  people  and  which  alludes  to  us  is  as 
follows: 

"The  conscience  of  the  people  de- 
mands that  the  Indians  within  our  boun- 
daries shall  be  fairly  and  honestly  treated, 
as  wards  of  the  Government,  and  their 
education  and  civilization  promoted  with 
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a  view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship; 
and  that  polygamy  in  the  Territories, 
destructive  of  the  family  relation  and 
offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
civilized  world,  shall  be  repressed." 

President  Cleveland  in  this  expresses 
the  feeling  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  res- 
pecting the  Indians,  and  had  he  not 
named  "polygamy  in  the  Territories," 
with  the  intention  of  distingushing  the 
plural  marriage  of  our  people,  his  strict- 
ures on  the  social  system  which  is  "des- 
tructive of  the  family  relation"  would 
also  meet  the  most  cordial  response  from 
us.  The  confounding  of  "polygamy  in 
the  Territories,"  with  an  institution  "des- 
tructive of  the  family  relation"  shows 
that  the  President  is  ignorant  of  our  mar- 
riage system.  No  man  who  knows  the 
facts  can  deny  that  the  primary  object 
and  most  sublime  effect  of  plural  mar- 
riage is  to  establish  and  foster  family 
relations  of  the  purest  and  best  descrip- 
tion. The  homes  of  our  people  are 
models  of  marital  honor  and  domestic 
government.  There  is  no  family  rela- 
tion found  between  men  and  women 
that  is  more  sacred.  The  covenant  exist- 
ing between  them  is  for  eternity.  The 
offspring  of  their  union  is  regarded  as 
an  eternal  heritage  from  the  Lord,  and  is 
as  precious  as  the  laws  of  nature  and 
God  can  make  it,  to  the  tender  hearts 
whose  love  has  begotten  it.  Respect  of 
children  for  parents  and  fraternal  love 
between  the  children  is  characteristic 
of  the  homes  of  plural  marriage  among 
our  people.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
firm  confidence  which  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
each  other's  fidelity.  It  is  the  most 
unusual  circumstance —  rarely  if  ever 
met  in  our  community — where  cause  for 
distrust  can  be  found.  Men  worthy  such 
confidence  command  the  respect  as  well 
as  the  affection  of  their  wives  who 
delight  to  teach  their  children  to  honor 
them  because  they  are  deserving  of 
honor  and  respect. 

It  is  no  vain  boast  to  say  that  nowhere 
on  the  earth  can  be  found  purer  or 
better  homes  than  these  Mormon  homes, 
though  condemntd  by  an  ignorant  pre- 
udice  and  branded  by  the  hasty  enact- 


ments of  a  cowardly  Congress  as  crimi- 
nal before  the  law.  We  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  an  equal  number  of 
homes,  take  them  as  they  are,  among 
people  of  the  same  education,  occupa- 
tions in  life  and  whose  conditions  other- 
wise correspond,  where  so  many  of  the 
Christian  virtues  prevail  as  in  the  homes 
of  plural  marriage.  We  maintain  that 
in  such  homes  there  is  mure  fervent 
prayer — recognition  of  and  dependence 
upon  the  Divine  favor;  more  respect  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife;  more  honor 
by  children  of  their  parents;  and  more 
regard  for  the  rights  of  each  other 
among  brothers  and  sisters  than  can 
be  found  in  monogamic  homes  any 
where.  There  is  nothing  in  the  "Mor- 
mon" marriage  calculated  to  jeopardize 
the  family  relation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  genius  of  the  institution  is  to 
promote  it,  and  ennoble  it  and  extend  it 
to  every  worthy  person,  that  men  and 
women,  honorably  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  their  being,  may  be  lifted  out  from 
the  sloughs  of  corruption  and  sin  in  the 
world,  and  become  the  founders  o 
families,  which  shall  honor  and  perpetu- 
ate their  names  to  the  end  of  time. 

President  Cleveland  ought  not  to 
desire  the  repression  of  such  desires; 
for  their  cultivation  and  holding  sacred 
the  compact  which  they  lead  to  between 
man  and  woman  is  the  foundation  of 
social  and  political  existence.  "Mor- 
mon" families  in  which  is  observed  the 
sanctity  of  home,  are  just  as  capable  of 
producing  good  citizens  of  the  republic, 
and  in  many  respects  better,  than  any 
others.  It  is  not  sound  political  economy 
to  make  war  upon  a  people  whose  sole 
offense  is  that  they  are  peopling  the 
land  with  a  numerous  posterity,  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  themselves  but  injurious 
to  none. 

The  enactments  of  Congress  against 
the  "Mormon"  people,  were  framed, 
ostensibly,  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality,  but,  in  fact,  for  such  purposes 
they  are  utterly  useless,  for  morality  is 
the  most  prominent  trait  of  the  "Mor- 
mons," and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
framers  of  the  laws  themselves  were 
hypocritical  in  putting  forth  the  morality 
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plea  as  an  excuse  for  attacking  an  un- 
popular religious  doctrine.  The  theory 
that  family  relations  must  be  established 
and  maintained  by  law  of  Congress  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  States  or 
even  of  the  civilized  world,  is  one,  in  its 
logical  conclusion,  that  might  justify  the 
further  legal  definition  to  be  a  modern 
New  England  home,  consisting  too 
frequenty  of  a  dyspeptic  husband,  in- 
valid wife  and  one  or  two  spavined 
children.  If  Congress  is  going  to  define 
what  family  relations  are  agreeable  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  President's  suggestion,  why 
not  begin  by  harmonizing  the  idea  of  the 
German  settler  of  the  Western  States, 
who  looks  with  pride  upon  a  buxom 
wife  and  ten  robust  children,  with  that 
alluded  to  as  the  modern  Eew  England 
idea.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  moral 
sense  (if  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  any) 
of  the  latter  is  filled  with  repugnance  in 
contemplating  the  former?  It  may 
tolerate  it  with  a  shade  less  disgust  than 
it  feels  toward  "Mormon"  plural  mar- 
riage, but  the  same  sense  which  the  Presi- 
dent mistakingly  calls  "the  moral  sense," 
that  demands  the  repression  of  polyg- 
amy is  offended  by  the  too  prolific  off- 
spring of  any  people,  who  have  not 
learned  the  wicked  arts  by  which  the 
"refinement"  of  our  times  limits  human 
progeny  to  the  confines  of  "modern 
respectability."  This  brings  us  to  the 
real  foundation  and  cause  of  the  furore 
raised  against  the  plural  marriage  of  our 
people.  It  is  in  its  sacred  object  and 
divine  purity  a  reproach  to  the  system  of 
monogamy,  which  admits  of,  and  fosters 
the  crudest  abuses  of  marital  fidelity 
known  to  man.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
nation,  public  conscience  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  is  so  depraved 
that  while  it  denounces  "Mormon" 
polygamy  it  tolerates,  as  a  social  neces- 
sity, the  almost  universal  practice  of 
"the  social  evil;"  and  winks  at  the  con- 
sequent degradation  of  woman  and 
murder  of  her  offspring  with  compla- 
cency, as  an  essential  accompaniment  of 
the  wonderful  civilization  of  the  age. 

We  all  hailed  the  advent  of  the  demo- 
cratic party   to  power  as   an   omen   of 


good,  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
democratic  principle  of  local  self  gov- 
ernment would,  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, be  extended  in  its  beneficence 
even  to  Utah;  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Federal  appointees  would  be  citizens  of 
the  Territory,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
people  here  and  substantial  interests 
would  incline  them  to  a  liberal  and 
merciful  administration  of  the  wicked 
laws,  which  have  been  passed  against 
many  of  our  people.  Thus  far  the  indi- 
cations are  not  favorable  to  a  realization 
of  any  benefit  to  us  through  the  change 
of  administration.  The  President  no 
doubt  felt  it  his  duty  in  his  inaugural  to 
allude  to  the  "Mormon"  question  and  did 
so  in  as  mild  terms  as  possible.  But  in 
his  reference  to  us  he  displayed  ignorance 
of  us;  and  it  is  this  universal  ignorance  of 
our  purposes  and  the  princples  we  have 
espoused  and  are  trying  to  establish  in 
the  earth,  that  is  the  cause  of  our  per- 
secution. It  is  the  duty  of  public  men, 
especially  of  those  who  make  laws,  to  sit 
in  judgment  and  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  law,  to  learn,  with  no  uncertain 
knowledge,  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  respecting  the  parties  affected  by 
their  public  acts. 

If  such  were  the  conditions  at  the 
present  time  in  Utah,  there  could  not  be 
found  a  man  of  honor  who  would  con- 
sent to  hold  a  judicial  office  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, with  the  duty  of  prosecuting  un- 
der the  Edmunds  law  those  who  are 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  it.  For  men  of 
honor  would  rather  decline  positions  of 
honor  and  emolument  than  persecute  an 
innocent  and  virtuous  people  by  means 
of  the  law  or  otherwise.  If  President 
Cleveland  sustains  the  prosecutions, 
which  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
have  been  urged  with  vigor  against  our 
people,  his  only  excuse  is  in  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  hardships  and  cruelty  they 
wreak  upon  as  pure  and  virtuous  a 
people  as  ever  lived.  But  for  those 
officers  who  abide  here  and  are  familiar 
with  the  facts  they  are  without  excuse. 
They  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  break  up  homes;  persecute  their  fel- 
low citizens,  whose  offense  is  in  no 
sense    a    crime    of  itself;    to    terrorize 
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women  and  children  and  commit  any  base 
act  the  law  will  sustain  them  in.  They 
are  without  honor  or  they  would  speak 
the  truth  and  say:  These  people  are 
as  good  as  we,  the  law  is  uncalled  for 
cruel.  We  decline  to  prosecute  under 
it  for  conscience'  sake.  There  are 
no  United  States  officials  in  Utah  to- 
day who  are  of  the  character  to  take 
this  stand,  though  it  is  the  position  that 
humanity  and  honor  would  compel  them 
to  occupy.  Those  now  here  however 
are  all  republicans.  Whether  President 
Cleveland,  in  changing  the  official  corps 


and  substituting  democrats  for  the  pres- 
ent occupants  of  the  offices,  will  select 
such  men  remains  to  be  seen.  Knowing 
the  universal  prejudice  that  exists  ;i^;iinst 
us,  and  that  prompted  the  law  which 
makes  us  offenders,  we  do  not  look 
for  a  change  that  will  directly  benefit  us. 
We  may  not  lose  anything  by  the  restor- 
ation of  the  democrats  to  power  but  we 
have  learned  not  to  put  our  trust  in  one 
party  or  the  other  for  deliverance  from 
the  cruel  enactments  against  us.  We 
can  only  put  our  trust  in  God.  He  will 
deliver  us. 


THE    CANYON    OF    THE    NIAGARA. 


Out  in  Lake  Ontario,  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  several 
enormous  shoals  called  the  "Brick- 
bats." They  are  annually  increasing  in 
size,  and  comprise  the  debris  of 
the  canyon  and  the  wear  of  the  falls. 
The  canyon  is  widening  every  year. 
Enormous  boulders  continually  fall,  and 
plunging  into  the  river,  are  ground  to 
dust  in  the  currents  and  hurried  away 
to  the  shoals.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
river's  mouth  does  not  become  dammed 
with  this  refuse.  The  current  of  Niagara 
ranges  from  ten  miles  an  hour  to  two 
miles  a  minute.  The  volume  of  water 
sent  hurrying  to  Ontario  at  this  terrific 
speed  presents  under  the  upper  bridge  a 
solid  face  of  a  cube  thirty-six  thousand 
yards  square.  So  enormous  is  the 
volume  of  water  hurled  through  this 
passage  that  Lake  Ontario  must  neces- 
sarily empty  itself  once  in  every  few 
days.  Just  below  the  lower  bridge  the 
swells  formed  by  the  current  rise  tu  a 
height  of  twenty  feet,  so  terrific  is  the 
pressure  from  above.  The  Maid  of  the 
Mist  passed  through  the  canyon  at  a 
rate  in  part  exceeding  one  mile  per 
minute,  the  fastest  trip  ever  made  by  a 
vessel. 

The  mysterious  and  awful  depths  of 
Niagara's  canyon  are  fruitful  subjects  of 
comment.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  bottomless. 


When  the  first  railway  bridge  was  con- 
structed here  some  ambitious  person  at- 
tempted to  sound  the  canyon  directly 
beneath  it.  They  filled  a  large  tin  pail 
with  stones  and  lowered  it  with  a  rope. 
The  currents  merely  played  with  it. 
They  took  a  stronger  cord,  attached  a 
bar  of  railroad  iron  to  it,  which  actually 
floated,  owing  to  the  fierce  counter  cur- 
rents. A  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  lake  survey  went  there  and  re- 
markable data  was  obtained.  They  saw 
at  once  that  the  currents  would  buoy  up 
a  large  sinker,  and  proposed  to  test  the 
smallest  possible  surface  with  the  great- 
est possible  weight.  They  took  a  lead 
weighing  thirteen  pounds,  attached  it  to 
a  small  but  strong  cord,  and  then 
secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  ferry 
boatmen  and  started  out  into  the  stream. 
As  they  approached  the  falls  the  roar  be- 
came more  and  more  terrible,  until  they 
were  not  only  unable  to  hear,  but  the 
lips  positively  refused  to  open  and  utter 
a  sound.  For  several  days  afterward 
some  of  the  party  were  so  deaf  as  to  be 
unable  to  distinguish  one  word  from 
another.  The  lead  was  cast  first  near 
the  American  Falls,  where  bottom  was 
found  at  eighty-three  feet.  Near  the 
main  falls  we  found  one  hundred  feet  of 
water.  Here  the  oarsman's  strength 
failed,  and  the  little  craft  began  to  dart 
down  stream.    At  every  cast  of  the  lead 
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the  water  grew  deeper,  until  in  front  of 
the  inclined  railway  the  old  guide  and 
most  of  the  party  became  terrorstricken 
and  refused  to  go  farther  down  stream. 
Here  the  lead  told  off  one  hundred 
and  ninety- three  feet.  The  party  were 
then  able  to  compute  the  depths 
lower  down  by  simply  ascertaining 
the  width  of  the  •  stream.  Directly 
under  the  lower  bridge  the  water  nar- 
rows considerably  and  deepens  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet.  Lower  down,  at 
the  whirlpool  rapids,  the  gorge  becomes 
narrow  and  the  currents  terribly  fieice. 
Here  the  computed  depth  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  One  place  in 
the  gorge  is  still  narrower,  and  would 
exceed  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet. 
When  the  depth  of  water  is  taken  into 
consideration  the  height  of  the  canyon 
walls  above  the  surface  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. These  walls  range  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  height,  often  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  the  total  depth  of  the 
canyon  ranged  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  seven  hundred  feet. 

No  portion  of  the  canyon  excites  more 
interest  than  the  great  maelstrom  called 
the  whirlpool.  It  is  situated  some  dis- 
tance below  the  falls  and  is  little  visited, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  guests  are  shown 
the  whirlpool  rapids  directly  below  the 
lower  bridge,  and  think  they  have  seen 
the  whirlpool.  Its  surface  covers  terri- 
tory about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square. 
Its  depths  are  enormous  and  unknown. 
One  thousand  feet  of  cord  was  found  too 


short  to  reach  its  bottom.  Dead  bodies 
and  marked  logs  require  nine  days  to  go 
to  the  bottom  and  return.  This  great 
maelstrom  has  been  a  bugbear  of  spec- 
ulation. We  are  gravely  told  that 
through  this  whirlpool  is  a  subterranean 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes. 
One  sentence  or  one  thought  suffices  to 
shatter  this  speculation.  There  could 
be  no  such  gigantic  cause  without  a 
gigantic  effect.  All  the  water  pouring 
over  the  falls  passes  through  the  whirl- 
pool. If  it  has  an  underground  outlet, 
where  is  the  gigantic  spring  which  up- 
heaves the  mighty  volume  of  waters? 
No  spring  in  the  earth  is  large  enough 
to  undertake  such  a  task.  One  naturally 
asks  the  question  where  the  waters  go 
which  enter  here.  They  simply  flow 
out  and  on  through  the  canyon.  The 
whirlpool  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  circle. 
The  average  force  of  the  volume  of 
water  moving  through  the  canyon  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
feet  square.  This  compact  mass  of 
water  moves  with  incredible  swiftness, 
entering  the  whirlpool  on  one  side, 
spinning  around  like  a  top  and  con- 
stantly passing  out  into  the  canyon  to 
rush  madly  on.  Its  own  velocity  gives 
it  a  circular  motion,  and  the  moving 
masses  from  behind  create  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  which  forces  the  circula- 
tion to  the  bottom  of  the  whirlpool. 


We  have  nothing  to  enjoy  till  we  have 
something  to  impart.  He  only  lives 
who  is  not  a  reservoir,  but  a  fountain. 


HISTORICAL    RECORD. 


MARCH. 

i.  1S07 — Apostle  W.  Woodruff  was 
born  in  Avon,  Hartford   Co.,  Conn. 

2.  1791 — John  Wesley  died;  he  was 
born  in  1703.  1873 — Geo.  A.  Smith's 
Palestine  party  held  solemn  worship 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

3.  1850 — O.  Cowdery  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Missouri.  1S71 — The  German 
troops  evacuated   Paris.     1878 — The 


articles  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  were  signed  in  St.  Stephano. 

4.  1S40 — Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  arrived  at 
Nauvoo  after  a  fruitless  endeavor  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  the  Saints  in  Missouri. 

5.  1875 — The  stone  work  on  the  St. 
George  Temple  was  completed. 

6.  1S62 — The  Salt  Lake  Theatre  was 
dedicated. 
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7-  1S53— Edward  Stevenson  and  others 
arrived  as  the  first  missionaries  at 
Gibraltar,  Spain. 

8.  1S31—  John  Whitmer  was  chosen  by 
revelation  to  be  the  first  Historian  of 
the  Church.  1859— Provo  was  occu- 
pied by  United  States  troops.  1869— 
The  U.  P.  Ry.  completed  to  Ogden. 

9.  1451  —  Amerigo  Vespucci,  after 
whom  America  got  its  name,  was 
born  in  Florence,  Italy;  he  died  1512. 

ro.  1841 — Gov.  Carlin,  of  Illinois,  com- 
missioned Joseph  Smith  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 
1S63—  President  B.  Young  was  ar- 
rested for  polygamy. 

11.  1S54 — W.  Richards,  second  coun- 
selor to  President  Young,  died  in  G. 
S.  L.  City.  1875— President  B.Young 
was  sentenced  to  twenty-four  hours' 
confinement  in  the  Penitentiary  for 
alleged  contempt  of  court. 

i2.  1849 — The  first  election  took  place 
in  G.  S.  L.  City  for  officers  of  the 
provisional  State  of  Deseret. 

13.  1781 — Herschel,  the  astronomer, 
discovered  the  planet  Uranus.  1SS1 — 
Emperor  Alexander  II,  of  Russia, 
was  assassinated. 

14.  1S3S— Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  S.  Rig- 
don,  with  their  families  arrived  in  Far 
West,  Missouri.  iSS2— The  Edmunds 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

15.  44  B.  C.  — The  Emperor  Julius 
Caesar  was  killed. 

16.  37 — The  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  was  murdered  by 
Marco;  he  was  born  42  B.  C.  1751 — 
James  Madison,  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. 1S82 — The  first  number  ot 
Morgenstjcrnen  was  published  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Andrew  Jenson,  editor. 

1 7.  1S42— The  first  Relief  Society  of  the 
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Church  was  organized  at  Nauvoo, 
with  Emma  Smith  as  President. 
1856— A  convention  met  in  Ci.  S.  L. 
City  to  prepare  a  State  constitution. 

1833 — The  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church  was  first  organized  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  choosing  and  setting 
apart  S.  Rigdon  and  F.  G.  Williams 
as  his  counselors.  1875 — The  mis- 
sionary Judge  McKean  was  super- 
ceded by  the  appointment  of  David 
P.  Lowe  as  chief  justice  of  Utah. 

1875 — The  entire  tribe  of  Sheebit 
Indians,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  was  baptized  at  St. 
George,  Utah. 

21.  1685— John  Sebastian  Bach,  a  com- 
poser of  note,  was  born  in  Eisenach, 
Germany. 

22.  1797— William  I,  Emperor  of  Prus- 
sia, was  born. 

23.  1794 — A  revolution  broke  out  in 
Poland. 

25.  1S32 — Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  S.  Rig- 
don were  severely  mobbed  in  Hiram, 
Portage  County,  Ohio.  1849 — The 
first  public  meeting  was  held  on  the 
Temple  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 

1S50 — Col.  Thos.  L.  Kane  delivered 
his  famous  lecture  on  the  "Mormons" 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1S36 — The  Kirtland  Temple  was 
dedicated.  1859  —  Gov.  Cumming 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  in 
Provo. 

1483 — Rafael  Sauzio,  noted  painter, 
was  born  in  Urbino,  Italy. 

1790— John  Tyler,  tenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Virginia;  he  died  January  18th,  1S62. 

1883— The  D.  &  R.  G.  Ry.  was  com- 
pleted between  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  Andrew  Jenson. 
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ofARTERLY  CONFERENCE — SALT  LAKE. 

The     Quarterly    Conference    of    the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 


in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  16th,  18S5.  Counselor  Geo. 
C.  Lambert  presiding. 


sociations  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  was  held   I       After  singing  and  prayer,  the  roll  of 
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the  forty-one  associations  in  the  Stake 
was  called  by  George  F.  Felt,  clerk 
pro  tern.,  and  was  very  generally  ^re- 
sponded to.  He  then  read  the  statistical 
report,  for  the  past  five  months,  of  each 
of  the  several  associations  (except  those 
of  Mill  Creek,  Taylorsville  and  Granger, 
from  which  no  reports  had  been  re- 
ceived) showing  a  total  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  members, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  of  whom  are  males,  and  seven 
hundred  females;  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  The  total  number  of 
meetings  held  were  six  hundred  and 
ninety-four;  while  four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  visitors  had  been  sent  out  and 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  received, 
and  twenty-nine  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciations were  reported  as  being  upon 
missions. 

A  band  of  young  musicians,  number- 
ing a  score  or  more,  mostly  members  of 
the  Eighth  Ward  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, and  having  for  instruments  a  violin, 
a  number  of  guitars  and  several  har- 
monicas, then   played   an  air. 

A  speech  on  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture was  delivered  by  Elder  Nephi  Y. 
Schofield,  a  member  of  the  Twentieth 
Ward  Institute,  which  was  replete  with 
good  ideas  and  sound  advice. 

This  was  followed  by  five  members  of 
the  Fifteenth  Ward  Association  singing 
"Evening  Bells." 

Then  came  a  lecture  by  Brother  Josiah 
Burrows,  of  the  Twenty-first  Ward  As- 
sociation, on  the  life  of  David  W.  Pat- 
ten, the  first  Apostle  of  this  dispensa- 
tion who  was  martyred. 

Evan  Stephens  next  sang  the  new 
song,  "A  Last  Fond  Look  of  Home," 
with  organ  accompaniment  by  Joseph  J. 
Daynes. 

Elder  Edwin  F.  Parry,  of  the  Six- 
teenth Ward  Association,  then  read  an 
essay  written  for  the  occasion,  entitled, 
"How  Excellence  is  Obtained." 

This  was  followed  by  another  tune 
from  the  band,  and  then  Elder  George  C. 
Lambert  offered  a  few  remarks  on  mu- 
tual matters  in  general,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  interest  in  the  Asso- 


ciations in  particular.  A  continuance  of 
the  weekly  meetings,  wherever  practi- 
cable, throughout  the  summer  season, 
was  recommended,  and  the  holding  of 
meetings  once  a  month  at  least  urged  as 
a  necessity.  The  practice  of  changing 
officers  in  the  Associations  every  year 
was  discouraged,  unless  there  existed 
some  good  reason  for  it.  The  subject  of 
withholding  patronage  from  enemies 
was  also  spoken  upon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  bear 
ing  upon  the  same  were  read  and 
unanimously  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the 
meeting: 

Whereas,  There  exists  in  the  Territory  of 
of  Utah  at  the  present  time  a  conspiracy  against 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  community  of 
Latter-day  Saints  generally,  and  our  parents  and 
friends  particularly;  and, 

Whereas,  The  conduct  of  those  engaged  in 
this  attack  upon  the  people  of  whom  we  form  a 
pa.t  is,  besides  being  inhuman,  cruel  and  brutal, 
in  direct  opposition  to  constitutional  principles 
and  the  true  genius  of  the  genuine  American 
system  of  government,  which  we  are  bound  to 
uphold  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  course  of  those 
anti-"  Mormon"  crusaders  as  utterly  detestable 
and  reprehensible;  also,' 

Resolved,  That  we  view  such  characters  in  the 
light  of  enemies  of  mankind  in  general  and  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  particular;  therefore.be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  mutually  agree  to  withhold 
from  them  and  all  who  give  them  aid  and  sym- 
pathy, all  business  patronage  and  use  our  in- 
fluence to  induce  all  others  to  take  a  similar 
course ;  also, 

Resolved,  That  henceforward  we  will  patron- 
ize those  only  who  are  friends  of  the  community 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  that  we  will  take  a 
course  in  all  other  respects  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind  in  general,  without  respect  to 
class  or  nationality. 

It  was  advised  that  the  foregoing  also 
be  presented  before  the  several  Associa- 
tions of  the  Stake  for  their  adoption. 

The  name  of  R.  B.  Young,  as  the  sec- 
ond counselor  to  Joseph  H.  Felt,  in  the 
superintendency  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of 
the  Stake,  was  also  presented  and  unani- 
mously sustained. 

After  singing,  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Elder  R.  B.  Young. 


P.  W.  MADSKN. 


•         WW    9> 


M.  E.  CUMMI>f;s 


JNO.  R.  WINT>KK,.IR. 


A&3K&  &  €0. 


avlil  $r0f§ad  $keHf. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

PARIS    RANGES. 


Everything  in  Tinware  and  Granite 
Iron  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest. 


OS  Main  Street,  Salt  I^ake  Ciiy. 


COAL!  COAL!  COAL! 

Tlie  OeleTora/ted. 

Pleasant  Valley  Coal,  Colorado  Anthracite. 

Charcoal,  Coke. 

Pig  Iron,  Wood. 

SEND    YOUR    ORDERS    TO 

S3BXJ1.S,       BTTKTOET      ds      CO,, 

145  Main  St.,  Next  Door  to  Barratt  Bros.  Telephone  211. 


THE  DESERET  NEWS, 

THE   ORGAN  OF   THE   CHURCH, 

Is  the  NEWSPAPER,  which  every  Latter-day 
Saint  should  patronize  in  preference  to  any  other- 


ELIAS  MORRIS, 


Hi 

Plaster  of  Paris  Manufacturer, 

BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR, 

P.O.   Box  1065.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAVID  JAMES  &  CO., 

Plumbers,  Tinners,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters, 

Water  Pipes  Laid  to-  Order. 
Dealers  in  Pumps,  Hose  and  Iron  Pipes, 

_a.:£t:d   sheet   XjEjA-X). 
Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  69  Main  St. 


;S2G:e:a>& 


Great  Variety.    Ail  Select. 

The  Best  and   Cheapest  in  the  Market. 
JOHN    READING, 


P.  O.  Box    S'ifl. 


Second  Soiijh  Slroet 


xcelsior  Foundry 

-CHAS-    ABBOTT    &    SON - 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Iron  Crestings^  Fencing 

AT  LESS  THAN  EASTERN   PRICES. 

Stove  Castings,  etc. 

349  Sixth  South  Street,  w.  P.  u.  Box  1105. 


|"|aRDY  QrOS.  Ag    QuRTON, 

Qrenera,l  Z&vCercl^a-iicLIse, 

TEA  WAREHOUSE,  OPPOSITE  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


pss  0j$g&  fiE^pjj  py,pi5fr 

» ^^5  lg|SiS>  Wj^  ^$  Wj|li»  *M%M  W|W 


In  relation  to 


fl 


D.  &  JL  YOUNG, 


The  people  of  Utah  are  sensibly  united 
in  perfering  those  made  at 

I C.  1. 1.  FACTORY, 


Salt  Lake  City. 
JSgtT*  Look  f"r  the  ground. 


44  Main  Si,  Salt  Lake  City* 

Dr.  Seymour  B.  Young, 

PHYSICIAN  &SURGE0N 

Office  and  Residence,  4th  East  St.,  be- 
tween Strotn  Terapte  afmi  Prt  Saxtm  3t*, 


PEMBROKE   MEAT   MARKET, 

G^JVo.  1287   First  South  Street    W,<^o 

WSJTE  &  ;S Oar S^  ^Proprietors* 
3fabe  ^ito^s  o»}  W  ttje  Choicest  of  ?#e#s  ty  Se^oi) 

PORK    AND    BEEF   SAUSAGES,    BOLOGNA,*^ 

r^AND    ALL.    KINDS    OF    DRIED    MEATS 

jflll    Order*  cntrueted  to    our  Oar*  promptly   gteivrid. 


B.    !!•   GUDDAKU. 


JUNIUS   1%   WKM.s. 


11.  J.   GRANT. 


<£&»  __^„  ^©ov 

Fire  Insurance  and  Loan  Agents. 

— -^  Represent  Kecie  but  First  Gfiass  Conapaulies.  'v^^- 

<zee  gESo:  is  -fiE^jiYs  q:he  ohejkpebq:. 

Offi.cs:  Old  OoriLstit-u.tiorL  B-o-ilcLingr,  Salt  Ij&lce  Oitjr. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

"VOXjTTIMIE   SIX,  1884-5. 

The  publisher  takes  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
New  Volume,  which  will  commence  with  the  October  number  and  be  issued  on  the  first  of  each 
month  thereafter: 

THE   AAROIVIC    PKIESTHOOO, 

A  series  of  twelve  papers  by  Bishop  Orson  F.  Whitney.     This  series  will  be  accompanied  by 

FOUR  FULL  PAGE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS: 

Edward  Partridge,  First  Bishop  of  the  Church.     Newel  K.  Whitney,  Bishop  of  Kirtland. 

Edward  Hunter,  Late  Presiding  Bishop.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Present  Presiding  Bishop. 

Biographies  of  each  will  appear  with  the  engravings;  also  biographical  sketches  of  the 

late  Bishops  Leonard  W.  Hardy  and  Edwin  D.  Woollky. 


Tbe  Early  Christian  Church  and  the 
Apostasy, 

By  Elder  George  Reynolds. 

Celestial  Marriage  and  Congressional 
Jt.nactments, 

By  Elder  B.  H.   Roberts. 

Martyrs  of  the  Church, 

An  account  of  those  who  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  latter  days. 

Dramatic  Incidents  of  Church 
History, 

By  H.  W.  Naisbitt,  Esq. 
Australasia  and  the  Maories, 

By  W.  W.  Day,  Esq. 
Scenes  and  Incidents  in  Sunny  Italy, 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Ferguson. 
Modern  India, 

By  Elder  William  W.  Willes. 
Music  in  Utah, 

Including  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
David  O.  Cakler,  by  Evan  Stephens.  Esq. 

A    PRIZE    CHRISTMAS    STORY    AND    POEM 

For  the  "Contributor  Souvenir  Medal"  and  prizes. 

Association  Intelligence,  Correspondence,  Book  Reviews,  Questions  and  Answers  and  a  great 
variety  of  first  class  reading  matter. 

Officers  and  members  of  Associations  are  urgently  requested  to  write  for  the  magazine. 


Historical  Glimpses  of  Colonial 
Times, 

By  Lieut.   Richard  W.  Young. 

The  Carthaginians, 

Including  a  brief  life  of  Hannibal,  by  Maria  M. 
Johnson. 

Popular  Science  Sketches, 

By  Prof.  James  E.  Talmage. 

Health   Series, 

By  Heber  J.   Richards,  M.   D. 
Temple  Stones, 

By  Theodore  J.  Angell. 
Early  Home  Life  in  New  England, 

And  other  sketches,  by  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Blaunts  of  British  Poets, 

Birthplace  and  grave  of  Byron;   Burns'  cottage 
and  monument;  home  of  Shakspeare. 

A  Historical  Record, 

Preserving  interesting  dates  and  events  of  each 
month,  by  Andrew  Jenson,  Esq. 


TO  AGENTS   ANI*    OFF1CEHS    OF    F.   31.  31.    I.  A: 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  distribute  to  the  libraries  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  free  of  cost,  Ten  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  latest 
edition,  as  described  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  CONTRIBUTOR,  and  sold  at  retail  for  $12.00 
each,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  library  of  each  of  the  ten  Wards  having  the  largest  paid  up  subscrip- 
tion list  for  Volume  Six,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1885,  will  be  given  a  Webster's  Unabridged 
DICTIONARY.  Any  Ward  able  to  supply  thirty  subscribers  may  hope  to  be  one  of  the  for- 
tunate ten.  Agents  in  places  where  there  are  more  Wards  than  one  will  always  state  the  Ward 
every  subscriber  lives  in  when  sending  their  names. 


SUBSCRIPTION:    Two   Dollars  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 

Bound  Volumes,  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half.     Volumes  bound  in  excellent  style  for  subscribers 
at. Fifty  Cents  each. 

Ten  per  cent  will  be  allowed  Agents  on  collections  made  by  them. 
General  Traveling  Agent,  Matthias  F.  Cowley. 

Aodrcss.  JUNIUS    F.   WELLS, 

CONTRIBUTOR  OFFICE,  MAIN  ST.,  OPPOSITE  Z.  C.  M.  I., 
P.O.  Box  305.  SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

Remit  by  draft,  P.  O.  ©rder  or  registered  letter. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

IN  VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  BTNDHtO,  t 

Now  supplied,  at  a  small  additional  ooct,witfa 

IIKXIMWS 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

"The greatest  Improyeraenl  iii  book-making  that 

has  been  made  in  ■  hundred  j 
The  Cut  givi-s  hut  an  Incomplete  idea  of  It*  utility. 

"A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF." 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contain.--,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volum  • 
published. 

It  lias  :tOOO  more  Words  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  and  nearly  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  Engravings. 

It  is  an  ever-present  an<l  reliable  school- 
master to  th*  whole  family. —8.  S.  Jin  aid. 

THE  STANDARD. 

g*4  THP  Webster-- it  has  118,000  Words, 

»T  WTi  J_       KOOO  Engravings,  and  a   New 

Biographical  Dictionary. 
rUTTT^  Standard  in  Gov'i  Printing  Ufflce. 
JLJnLXi    32,000  eojdes  in  Tublic Bcliooli 

Sale  20  to  1  of  sinv  other  periCH. 
T>Tf^g1rTnaidtornakca  Family  intelligent. 
JOjj^  JL    Best    help     for    SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  I".  S. 
Supreme  Court.    Recommended  by  the  State 
Bup'tB  of  Schools  in  3G  States,  and  by  01 
College  Presidents. 


WARMLY  INDORSED  BY 

such  high  authorities  as 


<;<•<>.  Bancroft, 
Win.  H.  1'iescott, 
John  L.  Motley, 
rit/.-G.  Halleck, 
It.  H.  Smart, 
Kzra  Abbot, 
Win.  T.  Harris, 


R.  XV.  Kmerson, 
John  G.  Whlttler, 
\V.  I>.  Hovvells, 
J.  G.  Holland, 
James  T.  Fields, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Kemp  r.  Battle. 


It  lias  all  along  kept  a  loading  place,  and  the 
New  Edition  brings'  It  fairly  up  to  date. — Londun 
Times,  June,  1882. 


Published  by  G.  &  C.  MEKRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield, 


H.    II.   GOnnAKD. 


JUNIUS   i\   WELLS. 


II.    I.    UK  A.N 


Fire  Insurance  and  Loan  Agents. 

— ^  Represent  Notre  but  Fkst  Glass  CQcttpertSes*  -v-~— 

Q'HE  gEBQ:  IS  -fiE^jlYQ  ClHE  CHEjKPEBQ:. 

Cffi.ce:  Old  Ocaastit\xtiozi  B13.ild.ingr,  Salt  Z_aJre  Cit3r. 


PEMBROKE   MEAT   MARKET, 

G^5=7Vo.   1287   First  South   Street    W,=5^£? 


Jfabe  ^ito^ljs  0^  i|^5  il)c  6i]oicesf  of  W§U  lif  Se^oo 

PORK    AND    BEEF    SAUSAGES.    BOLOGNA,c5h 

f-£=*AND    ALL    KINDS    OF    DRIED    MEATS 


8®~  Jill    Orders    entrusted    to    our  Car*    promptly   CDelivmred. 


GRANT,  ODELL  &  CO 

(Incorporated  April  1st,  1885.) 

Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00.  Fully  Paid  Up,  $60,000.00. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President,        Joshua  F.  Grant,  Vice-President, 
Georgk  T.  Odell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

Heber  J.  Grant,  F.  M.  Lyman, 

John  Henry  Smith,  Abram  Hatch,* 

Joshua  F.  Grant,  Orson  A.  Woolley, 

George  T.  Odell. 


one  Bomfianif  i&  now  fwefoar-ed  to  conduct  a  moit  exleniive  and 
popular-  itade  in  T^agoni,  BatmageS,  Sawn  z)mptemenU,  &tc,  and 
dhecU  attention  to  the  following  well-known  and  unexcelled  line  ofgoodi: 

THE     CELEBRATED 


MIT  CHILL  WAGON 


IKO^O    CHESTS, 

GILPIN  SULKY  PLOW,  The  °%?%¥e^^eli^ 

WALTER  A.  WOODS  HARVESTERS, 

MASSILON    THRESHERS, 
GALE  HAND  PLOWS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 


California  Concord  Harness^  Buffalo  Barbed  Wire, 
and  General  Ag  icultural  Supplies. 


GRANT,  ODELL  &  CO, 

Half  Block  South  of  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 


